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PROSPECT 


“FF this country . . . remains as wise in the use of its treasures as she is 
unrivalled in its production, and as moderate in the exercise of her 
strength as she is rich in its possession . . . she will continue to hold 

a foremost place among the nations of the world.” 

To outline the political and economic future of our country at this 
moment in time is as hazardous an exercise as a “ Spot the Winner” 
contest. The complete collapse of our power to influence events in the 
Middle East and opinion in the United Nations, leaving our oil supplies 
and overseas trade in a precarious position, puts at grave risk even 
exemplary domestic, economic policies. It would seem wise to take pre- 
cautions against a continuation of difficulties for some time concerning 
passage through the Canal and the supply of oil without basing our 
economic policies at home on the anticipation of the worst outcome of 
events abroad. We may then turn from pure speculation about these 
external events to consideration of the likely development of events at 
home, the problems to be faced and the solutions which rest in our own 
hands. 

It will help to try to answer four questions against the present political 
party background: What do the Government wish to achieve? Are they 
resolute? Will their policies bring success? And will the majority of the 
electorate have become satisfied in time for a General Election? The 
answer to this last question is vital to the future, not only of the Tory 
Party, but of the Socialist and Liberal Parties equally and may well shape 
politics for years to come. British politics are at the cross-roads. 

In 1952-53 people were saying the Tories are bound to be out next time. 
No Government had been returned at a General Election with an increased 
majority since 1865. As we know, it happened again in 1955. But who 
could be found to forecast that this will be repeated in 1960 or even that 
the Tory Party stand much chance of being returned at all, even with a 
small majority? Such optimists would be hard to find three months after 
Suez! Is a Socialist Government, therefore, inevitable? The Tory Party 
need be in no doubt as to the consequences if it is, as in all the new 
thinking that has recently emanated from the Socialist ranks there has been 
no indication of a change of direction. Economics and social purposes 
remain the same; only the language has been adjusted to political con- 
siderations. However brilliantly Mr. Grimond may lead the Liberals—and 
we have it on the testimony of “* The New Statesman and Nation” that 
““no serious political party can possibly have as a leader any one so 
absolutely honest and so intelligent as Jo Grimond. Not even the jaundiced 
staff of this Journal have anything but praise for him”—the wildest 
Liberal optimist would not pretend that by the next Election the Liberal 
Party could provide an alternative Government. A Socialist Government 
may not be inevitable but the hard fact remains that if the Tories fail to 
regain confidence amongst sufficient of the electorate within two or three 
years, we shall have another Government which will give the country a 
further dose of Socialism. At such an Election more than the usual number 
of the electorate will be voting against Toryism rather than for Socialism 
but it will make no difference to the medicine they will be given. The fact 
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that the Tory Government did not fall as a result of the Suez disaster can 
only be accounted for by the new unsound rigidity of British politics, little 
to do with the big Party machines or the absence of Proportional Represen- 
tation, but caused by the reluctance of M.P.’s and the people to exchange 
a fatal foreign policy for a disastrous domestic economic policy. Had the 
major Opposition Party last Autumn been Liberal instead of Socialist, there 
can be little doubt that the Tories would now be out of office. Such a 
statement may be found by many to be so out of this world as not to be 
worth the ink absorbed but what is going to happen to the Socialist Party’s 
unity if in 18 month’s time the Tories have recovered popularity and the 
Socialists are seen to have made no political advance as a result of Suez? 
Socialist demoralization may lead to such internecine warfare as will pro- 
duce more casualties than even Dr. Edith Summerskill will care to count 
and a General Election would then be fought under the only “ political 
weather conditions ’’ which would be sufficiently favourable to the Liberal 
Party to allow of a modest but stimulating advance. The interest of the 
electorate would not be in deciding which Party should be the Government 
—a situation in which the Liberal Party would naturally be largely ignored 
—but in deciding which Party should be the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment—a situation in which the Liberal Party could progress. 

The avowed intent of the new Prime Minister and his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is to rescue Britain from her “ brilliant but precarious” 
position but not, one gathers, to make her safe and dull. Far from it, their 
aim is to replace the ** Welfare”’ by the “* Opportunity ” State and to put 
the Great” back in Britain. These are no doubt apt slogans for the times 
but no better or worse than “* Set the People Free” or “‘ a property-owning 
democracy.” 

The intriguing thing about the present confused situation is that in these 
Opening oratorical flourishes the Government in announcing their intention 
to travel the road of the Opportunity State have put a foot on probably the 
most difficult road at the beginning but the only one which could lead them 
to regain the confidence of the country, whilst their twin object to put 
back the “ Great”’ in Britain, if they mean by that what most Tories mean 
by it, will lead them along the road to certain disaster. This latter senti- 
ment may simply be a reflex action from Suez. The nature of the policy 
on defence which Mr. Sandys appears to have agreed with United States 
supports such a contention. 

If the Opportunity State is really the goal we should know by the end 
of April and we shall have had some indication with what determination 
the appropriate policies are going to be pressed. Important and far- 
reaching decisions have to be made and announced in the next two months. 
Failure to make them will certainly be damaging to the country and 
disastrous to the Tory Party. For indications that the Government intend 
to travel the right road we must look for the following: an unrelenting 
attitude to the Rent Bill which will in time remove the cause of a grave 
waste of housing resources, a significant initial reduction in the defence 
burden through the revised defence policy which will probably be out by 
the time this article is published, some far-reaching decisions to hold the 
civil estimates at last year’s unrevised total, an unrelenting grip on the 
credit system by a funding of a portion of the floating debt and a refusal to 
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meet ordinary expenditure by borrowings. These are tough propositions 
but without action in these matters now there can be no hope of a Budget 
which would herald the Opportunity State by starting a series of reductions 
in direct taxation and which would at the same time not be economically 
unsound. These are the signposts at the beginning of the road. We will 
consider in a moment the ones further along. The prerequisite for success 
is that Ministers should give themselves time to think, and to do this we 
must have a moritorium on irrelevant new legislation. 

It may only be of academic interest that Pulton’s Statutes 1630 contained 
the equivalent of only 3000 modern pages whereas the latest revised edition 
of the Statutes 1948 comprised 26,000 pages, and that in addition there 
are over 8,000 general Statutory Instruments. We live in a very different 
world from the Stuarts. Nevertheless, the legislative productivity of 
Parliament though dropping is something to be alarmed at rather than 
acclaimed. After the war the Labour Government’s production of legisla- 
tion averaged annually 1558 pages, whilst even the Tory Governments 
managed 994 pages a year. In the next two or three years legislative time 
could best be spent in repealing old Acts rather than making new ones 
such as those which wastefully restrict the use of Road Transport Vehicles, 
those which restrict the opening times of shops and public houses, betting 
and Sunday activities and bringing into semblance of order the multiplicity 
of many Acts, like for instance, the 154 Acts on Fraud and the 148 Acts 
on Stamp Duties. But most of all the Government of the day needs more 
time to consider policies and administer more efficiently the gigantic 
government expenditure. It would be better did Parliament not meet on 
a Monday. 

On the assumption, a rash one, that the Government have started on 
the right road, they have some equally difficult decisions still to make. It 
appears they intend to press on with the formation of a European Free 
Trade Area but are we to associate with the Customs Union whilst many 
of our own tariffs against third countries are a great deal higher than those 
of the Customs Union? If so, we are going to be at a disadvantage. The 
ideal arrangement would be to stand by our most-favoured nation clauses 
and not to ask for a waiver from GATT when we join the Free Trade Area. 
This the Government will not do. What they must then at least do is to 
arrange another round of tariff reductions through GATT and, if necessary 
by unilateral action, reduce our tariffs against third countries to the level 
of the lowest in Europe. Neither can they leave agricultural subsidies at 
their present level, nor ignore the urgent necessity for more useful exchange 
of European agricultural produce even though agriculture may have to 
be at present excluded from the Common Market. 

The closest watch will have to be kept on the results of the decisions of 
the new Restrictive Trade Practices Courts to see that the original intentions 
of Parliament are being achieved, and a great deal of fresh thought will 
have to be given to the problems of transport. In this tight little island 
where the natural conditions to ensure that transport is a paying proposi- 
tion are more favourable than anywhere else in the world, we have now 
reached the fantastic situation where the oldest forms of transport, foot and 
horse, still survive without assistance, whilst canals, railways, motor tran- 
sport, aircraft including airports have either to be assisted by money or 
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by forms of restrictive licensing, and in which the private motorist not only 
survives without assistance but assists the community to the tune of £400m. 
a year in taxation. 

If, however, the Opportunity State is to become a reality; if young able 
boys are going to be free to rise up according to merit only through any 
profession or occupation they choose, and if they are going to be 
encouraged to do so by substantial reductions in direct taxation on their 
income, then we have an important decision to take concerning what 
happens to the fortune they may have accumulated when they die. To 
leave death duties as they are merely hands money back to the State, often 
forcing business amalgamations for which there is no economic justification. 
Simply to reduce death duties and allow the fortune to be passed on and 
enjoyed perhaps by one individual who has not earned it defeats the idea 
of the Opportunity State. The solution lies in altering the death duties to 
estate duties where, providing the estate was distributed widely, there would 
be little duty payable. 

These are some of the problems to be faced along the highway to the 
Opportunity State. The way the Government tackles them will provide the 
answers to our earlier questions. Have the Tories the courage to face them? 
To put good government before sectional interests? The activities of some 
Tory backbenchers concerning the Rent Bill is not encouraging. Tory Lord 
Altrincham berates M.P.’s for resembling sheep and being incapable of 
thinking for themselves. W. S. Gilbert noted this incapacity in a previous 
age but for him the alternative was a prospect which “no man can face 
with equanimity! ” But then, of course, the sheep were lead by a great 
guardian of the people whose wise words begin this article. Mr. Macmillan 
must do likewise or perish. ARTHUR F. HOLT, M.P. 


U.S.A. AND WESTERN EUROPE 


HE recent crisis over the Suez Canal has for the time being strained 

the relations, not between the United States and NATO, but between 

the United States and two of her NATO partners, Great Britain and 
France. The suspicion that by opposing the invasion of Egypt the United 
States wished to abandon NATO is, of course, unfounded. NATO, after 
all, owes its existence as much to the initiative of the United States as does 
the Marshali Plan. Both were destined to strengthen Western Europe and 
to preserve it from the extension of Soviet influence. Both these goals have 
been achieved. It was the United States too who insisted on the unification 
of Western Europe, so much so that the Europeans resented this American 
attitude as an interference. Now some British and French propose a closer 
European integration as an act of “ independence” from the United States, 
as if the United States had not always welcomed such a step. 

Marshall aid and NATO were originally envisaged as emergency 
measures to counter Soviet aggression. With the imminence of the Russian 
military threat receding, it became almost desirable, especially in the minds 
of many Americans, Canadians, and representatives of the smaller 
European nations, to transform NATO into something more enduring than 
a military alliance. A committee of three—a Canadian, an Italian, and a 
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Norwegian—was appointed to study ways and means of broadening the 
NATO programme to include closer political and economic co-operation 
and above all to create instruments for political consultation among all 
the member nations. Simultaneous to the preparation of this report, the 
French and British acted in support of Israeli aggression against Egypt 
without consultation with any other NATO member. Their action not 
only endangered NATO but also the United Nations and world peace. 
Israeli aggression could have been stopped easily if the French and British 
had not interposed their veto in the Security Council. Britain and France 
were stalwarts in the principles of international morality embodied in the 
United Nations; Israel was a creation of the United Nations and of the 
diplomatic and economic support of the United States. Yet these three 
nations acted in complete disregard of the United Nations. The world was 
brought nearer to the brink of a great war than at any time since 1945, and 
not by the Americans who have often been called “ trigger-happy”’ by 
their European friends. 

The Israeli-Franco-British aggression also provided a much-needed alibi 
to Khrushchev. Following the latter’s famous speech of February, 1956, 
the communist empire was subjected to serious internal tensions and an 
even more serious crisis made itself felt among the communist intellectuals. 
The revolutions in Poland and Hungary started among intellectuals and 
students. This fact is the more remarkable because the communist regimes 
have concentrated their indoctrination on these very groups. University 
students in the satellites were carefully selected by the authorities and 
ideologically scrutinised and supervised. Yet recent events have shown that 
communist education—like all totalitarian education—has turned out to 
be a failure. Boredom engendered by the prohibition of independent 
thought and by the insistence on non-problematic conformism led to a 
revolt as soon as the window to the West was slightly opened, even though 
this youth was so young in years that it had no personal experience in 
Western freedom. Moscow felt for the first time that it could no longer 
rely on the satellites and perhaps not even on its own youth. The revolu- 
tions in Poland and Hungary put a momentous decision before the Kremlin. 
It had to choose between allowing the relaxation of its grip over the 
satellites or facing the loss of all the great gains of Khrushchev’s diplomacy 
in the last two years—the rapprochement with India and Yugoslavia and 
the fulfillment of Lenin’s original hope of creating an anti-Western alliance 
between the new Asian-African nationalism, the “* coloured world ” on the 
move, and Russian communism. 

In that, from the Russian point ef view, tragic dilemma, the Israeli- 
Franco-British aggression disarmed the West morally. It gave the Russians 
an “ alibi”’ to act in Hungary and to pose at the same time as the defender 
of the Arabs, and of Asia and Africa in general, against imperial 
aggression. The Israeli, French, and British decision to chase after 
unattainable goals in the Middle East made it impossible to concentrate 
United Nations pressure upon Russia, which would have prepared the 
relaxation (though not the abandonment) of the Russian hold on central 
eastern Europe. It was quite clear from the onset of Israeli aggression 
that even the fall of President Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt would not 
mean the weakening of Arab nationalism. On the contrary, it could be 
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easily foreseen that the action against Nasser would strengthen his prestige. 
Thus the Iraqi representative, who can in no way be regarded as friendly 
to Nasser, told the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 
6 that on the Israeli issue “ all the Arab world is Egypt and all Arab states- 
men are Nassers.”” The time when Arab nationalism—or any other Asian 
nationalism—could in the long run be cowed by a show of superior force 
is long gone, in Egypt as well as in Algeria or in Palestine. Israeli-Franco- 
British aggression against Egypt would also have enhanced Soviet influence 
greatly throughout Asia and Africa if the Russians had not acted with 
ruthless brutality in Hungary and if the United States had not restored, by 
its disassociation from the invasion of Egypt, the moral position and 
influence of the West in Asia and Africa and thereby strengthened the 
United Nations and ultimately NATO. 

The Russian repression in Hungary aroused the active sympathy of 
Western Europe. But the West could not do much. The situation was 
not greatly different from that which prevailed throughout Europe in 1831 
and in 1863 when the Russians crushed the insurrections in Poland, and 
in 1849 when they did the same in Hungary. Everywhere great demonstra- 
tions of sympathy for the Poles and Hungarians were held then; the 
Western governments tried to intervene on their behalf but none of them 
were willing to accept the risk of a war. Palmerston, then British Foreign 
Secretary, thought of Austria and Russia in 1849 exclusively in terms of the 
Near East, as A. J. P. Taylor writes. But the days of Palmerston are long 
gone in the middle of the twentieth century. A United Nations, not pre- 
occupied with Middle Eastern aggression, could have become much more 
effective in Hungary. Even so, today it is likely that thanks to the world 
forum of the United Nations Russian repression in 1957 will not be so 
uninhibited as it was in 1849 or 1863, and that some degree of liberty, a 
very relative degree which can be called liberty only in comparison with 
the situation which existed before 1956, will survive in Hungary and Poland. 

Therein the growth of the prestige of the United Nations, as a result of 
the Middle East action, will be helpful too. This action was not the result 
of United States initiative alone. Some commentators have demagogically 
presented the case as if the United States had ganged up with Russia 
against Britain and France. In reality, the Israeli-Franco-British aggression 
was viewed with greatest alarm by the overwhelming majority of public 
opinion throughout the free world, by Scandinavia as well as by Canada, 
and above all by a very considerable section of the three British parties 
and of highly regarded British publications. In fact, some of the most 
incisive analyses of the Middle Eastern aggression which appeared in the 
United States press, were supplied by prominent British observers— 
Professor D. W. Brogan, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, and Mr. Geoffrey Crowther. 
The many voices raised in Britain against the invasion of Egypt testified 
to the undiminished moral vigour and sense for political practicability which 
are typically British. These qualities have made Britain not only the 
motherland of modern liberty but also the example of how to guide 
dependencies on their road to independence. No similar voices of protest , 
were heard from Israel or France. The French apparently hoped that the 
defeat of Nasser would help them in their thankless and impossible task 
of repressing Arab nationalism in Algeria, a feat which two years of extreme 
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exertion on the part of almost the whole French army were unable to achieve. 

The Israeli-Franco-British aggression produced the very condition which 
it was designed to prevent: a strengthening of Asian-African nationalism. 
“* Nationalism is mounting,”’ Professor Brogan wrote, “ it is a dangerously 
heady novelty in Asia and Africa... . By not opposing openly this wave 
(of the future), the Americans have avoided the follies and crimes of the 
Eden-Mollet policy. . . . That future has been brought rapidly nearer by 
the folly of Franco-British policy.” It should be stressed, however, that 
until this one episode the British were foremost in trying to find a 
reasonable adjustment between the West, whose power has waned com- 
pared to its position in the nineteenth century, and the mounting tide of a 
frequently emotional anti-Western nationalism, full of resentment and 
devoid of historical perspective. Future historians may view the third 
quarter of the twentieth century not so much as a power conflict between 
the Soviet Union and the United States but as “* the post-imperial age ”— 
to use Mr. Brogan’s title for his article—which witnessed the unexpectedly 
rapid rise of non-Western peoples to an ever-growing vajce in world affairs. 
“* The struggle for the world,” Vice-President Richard M. Nixon said in 
his speech on December 6, 1956, on behalf of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, “* will be finally determined by what happens to the millions of people 
now neutral who are trying to decide whether they will align themselves 
with the communist nations or with the free nations.” 

The Western world which was for three centuries in undisputed control 
of the globe and of civilisation is now facing a terrible and fundamental 
reassessment of its relationship to the rest of the world. The Western 
nations—above all the United States and Britain—have to face this reassess- 
ment together. As long as they exert the Western virtues of political 
restraint and public morality, they can hope to turn the destructive and 
inflammatory passions of twentieth-century nationalism and socialism— 
provided they are not totalitarian—into more constructive and civilised 
channels. Nothing would have been more disastrous for the United States 
and for its Western European friends and allies than American support 
for what most Americans and many Britishers regarded an act of doubtful 
morality and undoubted impracticability. The unity of the West does not 
preclude differences of opinion about immediate political and economic 
ends and means. Such dissension is inherent in any democratic system, 
which demands the free airing in a responsible mood, yet with candour, of 
any disagreements. The American objection to the Middle Eastern 
aggression did not spring from any unwillingness to support British 
or French objectives in themselves. On the contrary, the United 
States is deeply conscious of its fabsolute need for a viable and strong 
England and, though to a lesser degree, of a healthy and stable France. 
After all, England was the one gzeat bulwark of free Western civilisation 
which held forth undaunted throughout both world wars, and England, 
through Ernest Bevin and Winston Churchill, was the first to draw 
the attention of the United States to the totalitarian danger of com- 
munism. Americans did not forget that President Nasser often acted 
in a most provocative way and did not show the restraint of true 
statesmanship. But provocations are not rare in the twentieth century. 
Communist China and the Chinese Government now on Formosa and the 
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Republic of Korea and North Korea have accused each other, and not 
without justification, of many provocative acts and intentions in the last 
years. It was important for the sake of world peace to prevent them from 
being “* provoked”’ into taking what they might claim to be protective 
police action. 

There is certainly no desire on the American side to diminish in the 
slightest America’s close friendship or fraternal association with Britain, 
and its co-operation with NATO. NATO has been and remains a corner- 
stone of American policy. Western unity is for many Americans not a 
negative or a temporary goal directed against other civilisations, but 
positive long-range vision for the strengthening of Western civilisation in 
a rapidly changing world. In his speech Mr. Nixon emphasised the 
thought that “history may show that neither we nor our allies were 
without fault in our handling of the events which led to the crisis in which 
we now find ourselves. . . . Now is the time for us all to recognise that 
recriminations and fault-finding will serve no purpose whatever. The cause 
of freedom could suffer no greater disaster than to allow this or any other 
incident to drive a wedge between us and our allies.” The French and 
some Britishers seem to have lost sight of this fundamental fact more than 
most Americans. Soviet policy has at present two goals: to weaken NATO 
and to convince the Asian, Arab, and African peoples that they have 
nothing to hope for from the West. A wise Western policy will allow 
neither of these two goals to materialise. 

The full and graceful acceptance by Britain—and only Britain—of 
world public opinion represented by the United Nations, in contrast to the 
defiance of the United Nations by communist Russia, may enlighten many 
who are sceptical about Western values but still open to reflection on the 
fundamental difference between Western and communist morality. In 
isolation the Western nations, even the United States, are weak and can 
easily under-rate their real strength; a united West, on the other hand, 
can with patient urbanity represent before the world the ways of rational 
moderation and individual freedom, which since the Glorious Revolution 
have formed the true strength of the English-speaking peoples and of the 
modern West. Nor has the West any reason to regard the world situation 
in too pessimistic a light. President Eisenhower’s decision to support the 
security of the Middle East against communist aggression may make this 
area as secure as Greece and Turkey were made by President Truman’s 
declaration of March, 1947—ten years ago. The reports emanating from 
interested sources in the last months of 1956 about Syria being lost to the 
communists or of being turned into a Soviet military base have been 
proven unsubstantiated. Nasser turned to the Soviet Union only when he 
could not receive arms from the United States and when, in an inexcusably 
abrupt way, the United States refused the already promised help for 
building the Aswan dam. 

The West can on the whole feel rather encouraged by recent develop- 
ments. At the end of 1955 Khrushchev and Bulganin returned from a 
triumphant tour through India and Burma, having apparently achieved 
their main goal of cementing the closest friendship possible with the 
Bandung nations. At the end of 1956 this friendship had somewhat paled 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, the organiser of the delirious manifestations which 
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greeted the two communist leaders, was visiting Washington and Ottawa. 
The communist empire was, at the end of 1956, in a state of disintegration, 
which may be stopped but which none would have predicted at the end 
of 1955—as little as anybody could have foreseen Khrushchev’s speech 
of February, 1956. There are also minor successes strengthening the West 
which, nevertheless, are considerable and seemed improbable a year ago. 
I refer to the Franco-German agreement concerning the Saar and the 
independence which the French were wise enough to grant Tunisia and 
Morocco. Above all for one who, remembering the League of Nations 
and knowing the nature of communism, had no great expectations regarding 
the United Nations, this world body meeting on the shore of New York’s 
East River has shown a surprising vitality in these last months. Its 
Secretary General Mr. Dag Hammarskjold had proven himself not only 
an international official but also an international statesman. The creation 
of the United Nations emergency force was the first step ever undertaken 
in the almost forty years since Woodrow Wilson launched the idea of 
collective security to bring his ideal somewhat nearer to realisation. This 
United Nations force is still at its very beginning, a loose and haphazard 
organisation which has a long way to go before becoming an effective 
force. But for an observer who thinks back over these forty years this 
first step is a milestone on a road which may lead to some world order. 
That this force consists of contingents of smaller nations from all over 
the world and not forces supplied by the great powers is a most hopeful 
and unexpected development. 

The action of the United States has strengthened the United Nations 
and at the same time the Western alliance. The United States knows that 
it will have to help Western Europe over the economic difficulties created 
by the invasion of Egypt. The flow of oil from the United States to relieve 
the oil shortage in Western Europe started practically immediately after 
the disruption of the normal supply. Throughout 1955 and in the first 
week of November, 1956, the average daily shipment from American Gulf 
ports to Western Europe was 44,000 barrels. This daily average rose in 
the second week of November to 212,000 barrels, in the third week to 
321,000 barrels and in the last week of November, long before the complete 
withdrawal of the Anglo-French forces from Port Said, to the mighty total 
of 944,000 barrels. From December on, a daily average of 550,000 barrels 
was to be maintained as an overall target. 

But more will be needed than ample American help to Western Europe 
and the mere continuation of NATO. The dangerous implications of the 
invasion of Egypt should persuade the West of the need for growing 
political consultation and co-operation. The dialogue between the United 
States and Western Europe, a dialogue in which Canada and Scandinavia, 
Germany and Italy, have to participate as much as the United States and 
Britain and France, must go on, unhampered by recriminations. It must 
seek constructive solutions for the urgent problems confronting the West, 
solutions in harmony with the realities of the twentieth century and with 
the ideals of the United Nations, which after all are only the application 
of principles of modern Western civilisation to an international community 
in which the West no longer plays the dominant role. 


The City College, New York. Hans KOHN 











PROGRESS THROUGH PATIENCE IN POLAND 


NTIL recently the “ people’s democracy” of Poland was rightly 

described as a régime imposed on the country by the Soviet army and 

police. As such it was never accepted by the nation. For years, at 
the time of the Stalinist terror, Poles kept silent and listened without 
protest to the lying speeches of their rulers, but in the privacy of their 
families and their souls they remained unconquered. On January 20, 1957, 
however, with the blessing of Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of 
Poland, they went to the polls and voted for Wladyslaw Gomulka. 
Mr. Gomulka was, of course, a victim of Stalin’s hate who survived by a 
happy combination of circumstances; but Communist he is and proudly 
proclaims it. It remains that Poland is at present the only country where 
Roman Catholics, the overwhelming majority of the nation, have been 
Officially, though indirectly, encouraged to vote for Communist candidates, 
that is, undoubtedly for a small minority. As a result, Mr. Gomulka is 
the only Communist leader in the world who can claim genuine popular 
support. How is this paradox to be explained? 

Since the end of World War II Poland has had three general elections. 
On January 19, 1947, out of 12,701,056 qualified electors 11,413,618 
(89.8 per cent) voted; and 78.9 per cent of those who went to the polls 
were said to have cast their votes for the Communist-led Democratic Bloc 
which secured 382 seats out of 444. This election, however, was notoriously 
falsified. The second general election took place on October 26, 1952. 
This time there were 16,305,891 persons entitled to vote and the total 
number of votes cast was 15,495,815 (95.1 per cent). Of those who went 
to the polls 99.8 per cent allegedly voted for the lists of the National Front. 
The second Sejm (Parliament) comprised 425 members, including 278 Com- 
munists, 88 Peasants, 26 Democrats and 33 non-party deputies. This 
election, too, could hardly be described as free or fair. According to the 
new electoral law of October 24, 1956, there were now 116 constituencies 
electing from three to seven members. In each constituency there was still 
only one list of candidates of the Front of National Unity, but this time 
723 candidates were standing for 459 parliamentary seats. On January 20, 
out of 17,944,081 registered electors 16,892,218 (94.14 per cent) cast their 
votes. There were 16,833,326 valid votes and 98.4 per cent were cast on 
the official lists. 

Both the high percentage of voters and the presence of single lists of 
candidates might suggest that the third election in the Polish People’s 
Republic was but another mockery of democratic methods. Yet the 1957 
election was as free as it could be in the present—say—geopolitical con- 
ditions of Poland. The people went to the polls voluntarily, and the only 
pressure to which they submitted was a patriotic duty to do their best 
towards preserving such national sovereignty and freedom as were achieved 
in the historic days of October 1956. According to the electoral law, a 
participation of less than 50 per cent of the electorate would have made the 
election results invalid. By mass abstention, therefore, the people could 
have expressed a vote of no confidence in their rulers. They could also, 
by systematic rejection of the top Communist candidates, have elected a 
Sejm comprising only about 100 Communists. They did neither of these 
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things. They responded to Mr. Gomulka’s dramatic appeal of January 
19 to go to the polls and, to a great extent, accepted his advice by not 
using their limited freedom of preference vote. Mr. Gomulka went so far 
as to say that “to cross out the candidates of our party means to cross 
out the independence of our country, to cross out Poland from the map 
of European states.” Whether this warning was based on unfounded fears 
or on inside information can only be guessed at. “* Listen to the voice of 
reason,” Mr. Gomulka added, “‘ so that we shall never recall the proverb 
that ‘a Pole is wise after the harm has been done.’ Let us be wise on 
election day, and this will bring great advantage to all of us and to our 
country.” Shortly before this, Cardinal Wyszynski, asked by the daily 
newspaper Zycie Warszawy what was his New Year’s wish for Poland, 
replied: ‘* Not only for the current year but for always I wish for my 
mother country that all her children should always be ready to give Poland 
all their blood, all the power of their wisdom and their good will in honest 
work. The greatest political strength of the nation, however, lies in its 
spiritual unity. In addition, I wish all to be patient.” 

Mr. Gomulka himself was elected in a Warsaw constituency by a record 
majority of 99.44 per cent of valid votes, but other Communist leaders 
secured less and one of them only 86.43 per cent. With the exception of 
Mr. Gomulka and General Marian Spychalski, who remained at the top 
of their respective lists also according to the number of votes obtained, all 
other Communist leaders were removed from the first to the second, third 
and often fifth place, while the candidates who obtained the largest popular 
vote were non-party men and sometimes leading Roman Catholics. At 
least 137 candidates who figured at the bottom of the lists received from 
10 per cent to 50 per cent of votes, but only in the constituency of Nowy 
Sacz did one top candidate obtain 45.77 per cent of votes, thereby 
necessitating a by-election since an absolute majority of valid votes is 
required for the election. Among the 458 members elected, there were 
236 Communists, 116 Peasants, 39 Democrats and 67 non-party deputies, 
including 22 Roman Catholic writers and social workers. In the new Sejm 
there are only 80 members who sat in the previous one. Among the 345 
who were not proposed for re-election figured many supporters of the 
Stalinist method of “ building Socialism ” and plenty of marionnettes ready 
to approve uncritically all orders and instructions from the party Politburo. 
The new Sejm comprises many men prominent in their own right. It is 
more representative of the nation than the two previous ones in which the 
“class origin”’ of the candidates was more important than intelligence or 
character. Hitherto the Sejm was nothing more than a political recording 
machine and a huge claque which seemed to be useful for a few days a 
year. It will be different now. The intention is to transform the Sejm into 
a legislative body and an organ of control of government policy. 

In no other country of the “ Socialist camp” would the leaders dare to 
submit themselves to the Polish kind of scrutiny. Nevertheless, all the 
Communist parties of the world have sent Mr. Gomulka more or less 
warmly worded congratulations on his victory. In the free world, too, 
comments were unanimous in recognizing that the size of Mr. Gomulka’s 
victory gave him an unchallenged position as the nation’s leader and also 
in praising the political wisdom of the Polish people. What were the 
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intimate motives of that wisdom? Was there a resolve to accept, after 
twelve years of passive resistance, the inevitability of a Communist system 
and the continuance of Poland’s membership in the “ Socialist camp” 
headed by the Soviet Union? Communists were known for their “* double 
talk,” for their misuse of political terminology according to which 
‘* sovereignty ’’ meant subservience, “* independence” became enslavement, 
* federation ”’ was conterminous with centralism and “ voluntary” was 
synonymous with compulsory. It seems, however, that things are slowly 
changing. In Poland, at any rate, they changed radically in October. Mr. 
Gomulka and his colleagues speak truthfully to the nation. They do not 
conceal the errors and the crimes of the recent past. They correct them 
and so far as possible they are rehabilitating the victims of the Polish 
Stalinist period. Mr. Gomulka and his colleagues are Poles who happen 
to be Communists. But what kind of Communists? Aceording to Mr. 
Gomulka, Communism is a social system in which no man should be 
exploited by another man. Everything else is but a theory capable of 
many interpretations. Every man sincerely attached to the principle of 
social justice can accept Gomulka’s definition. Admittedly, it is easier to 
agree on a principle than on its application. 

The Poles are an ancient nation hostile to any kind of foreign rule, but 
they are not blind to the realities of the political map of the world in 
general and that of Europe in particular. They do not forget that the 
leaders of the German Federal Republic, who claim to have the exclusive 
right to speak in the name of the German nation, refuse to recognise the 
Oder-Neisse line as a final German-Polish frontier. All Poles, however, 
whether in Poland or living abroad, are unanimous in rejecting a peaceful 
change of this frontier. They know that among the great powers only the 
Soviet Union guarantees this frontier. Twice in a generation German 
armies penetrated deeply into Russian lands. No country paid for the 
victory of 1945 a higher price than the Soviet Union. Sir Winston 
Churchill once said that the action of Russia was “a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma,”’ but added that the key was Russian national 
interest. It is difficult to see how Russian national interest could suggest the 
unleashing of a new Drang nach Osten. Although the Polish nation is 
capable of doing much towards consolidating its freedom and improving 
its standard of living, its efforts would bear fruit more quickly if it were 
helped by its friends. The Soviet Union already gave help in November, 
during Mr. Gomulka’s visit to Moscow, by cancelling Poland’s outstanding 
indebtedness and by granting new credits. It is the wish of all Poles that 
Great Britain and the United States should do the same. They, too, should 
spare no effort in preparing a solution of European security that would 
combine German reunification with recognition of the Oder-Neisse line. 
It is self-evident that the former is impossible without the latter. 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 


CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD HERTER 
N February 1, Mr. Christian Archibald Herter, former Governor 
of Massachusetts, succeeded Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior as United 
States Under Secretary of State. His appointment was heralded in 
Europe, especially in Britain, as a significant and hopeful change not only 
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in the Administration of United States’ foreign policy, but also for better 
American understanding of British and French policy. Although it was 
announced in December while the great Suez debate was raging and Anglo- 
American relations were severely strained, it was not the direct result of 
events in the Middle East. Despite his great vote-getting power and 
impressive administrative achievements in his two terms (1952/56) as 
Republican Governor of the generally Democratic State of Massachusetts, 
he flatly refused to run for a third term. Instead he let it be known to 
President Eisenhower, who has both respect and affection for him, that 
he was not seeking re-election and would be available for a top administra- 
tion post, particularly in foreign affairs. That, together with his record of 
public service; his part in “kingmaking” being one of the liberal 
Republicans who persuaded General Eisenhower to try for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1952; his “* lock, stock and barrel” support 
for the President’s subsequent “ middle of the road ” domestic policy and 
progressive international policies; and his dignified behaviour over the 
Harold Stassen fiasco in attempting to replace Mr. Nixon by Mr. Herter 
as the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate at the Republican Conven- 
tion last August, ensured that he was given the Under Secretary’s job when 
Herbert Hoover Junior resigned. Indeed, it is no secret that Mr. Herter 
is being groomed for Mr. Dulles’ job as Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles 
has said that he will consider retiring when he is 70—in 1958, but the 
effects of his recent illness and operation may compel him to leave sooner. 

Although Mr. Herter is destined for higher office it is as Mr. Herbert 
Hoover Junior’s successor, after an interval of thirty-two years that he 
again sees service in the State Department in Washington, but now as a 
political policy director instead of a junior official which post he held from 
1916 to 1925. One reason for the recent drift, negation and contradictions 
of American foreign policy especially during the Suez crisis was that the 
main burden of advising the President on crucial issues fell upon 
Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior. That was because of Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
pensity for travel—* his infinite capacity for taking planes” as one wag put 
it, or the point of a reporter’s imaginary story of the President saying to 
Mr. Dulles, “* John Foster, don’t do something, just stand there ”"—and 
on account of his absence through illness during the critical days of the 
Middle East flare-up. The plain fact, however, is that Herbert Hoover 
Junior, an oil engineer of great technical competence and experience, was 
not given the Under Secretary's job to deal with policy. He was put there 
in the first place primarily to administer the vast State Department. He 
had had no worthwhile experience of grappling with foreign policy in a 
rapidly changing and constantly baffling world scene and of the pitfalls of 
international politics. Yet in Mr. Dulles’ absence he had to be personal 
advisor to a President who relies heavily on his top personal aides. As 
Mr. James Reston pointed out in the New York Times, even before Mr. 
Dulles was away from Washington ill he was, in effect, replaced by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover Junior Acting as Secretary of State for over 35 per cent. 
of the time. 

The difference in training and experience between Mr. Herter and Mr. 
Hoover for this job is most marked. Unlike Mr. Herbert Hoover Junior, 
Mr. Herter has, as the Times reminded us, a patrician intellectual tradition 
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that has given the United States some truly great leaders in its public 
service, particularly in foreign affairs. He is certainly not one to apply 
today President Coolidge’s notorious dictum that in the international field 
the “‘ business of the United States is business.’”” Now 61 years old he 
was born in Paris on March 2, 1895. His parents, well-to-do Bostonians, 
were artists and studying in Paris. When he was ten they returned to 
America, and in 1915 Christian Herter graduated from Harvard. The 
following year he went to Columbia University to study Architecture. Later 
in that year he joined the State Department, and began his public service 
as an Attaché of the U.S. Embassy in Berlin. Due to illness in the 
Diplomatic ranks, he found himself Acting United States Minister to 
Belgium for a short time at the age of 22. In 1917 after America entered 
World War 1, he was arrested at Mainz by the Germans as a spy when he 
was trying to get to Switzerland as ordered by Washington. By fast and 
convincing argument he managed to persuade a trigger happy Prussian 
officer intent on shooting him that he was an American diplomat. Later, 
he was again forced to talk his way out of a subsequent arrest by German 
civilian police. He volunteered for the American Army but was rejected 
on account of his height—6 ft. 6 inches—and the fact that he was thirty 
pounds underweight. He returned to State Department service and at the 
end of the war organised a commission to negotiate with Germany on 
prisoners of war, an agreement on which was signed on Armistice night 
in 1918. He was also Secretary of the American Commission to negotiate 
Peace in Paris and at the age of 24 sat in on the Peace Conference. At 29 
he was appointed by Mr. Herbert Hoover (later President Hoover) then 
Secretary of Commerce in President Harding’s Administration, as 
Executive Secretary of the European Relief Council, and he was later 
sent on long travels in Russia to report on the relief of the famine there 
after World War 1. He resigned from the State Department in 1925 as 
a protest against America’s failure to join the League of Nations. For a 
short time he lectured at Harvard where he founded the School for 
Advanced Studies in International affairs. 

Mr. Herter started his political career in 1931 when he was 36 by 
winning election to the Massachusetts State House of Representatives. He 
served for six terms (12 years) and was elected Speaker in 1939 for four 
years. As an indication of his liberal political philosophy before his “ 150 
per cent.” support of Eisenhower's “* middle of the road”’ policies, he 
drafted the Massachusetts Employment Security Law which was made 
even before President Roosevelt's New Deal provided for a similar 
Federal Law in extending relief to the unemployed. In 1943 he entered 
the U.S. Congress as a Representative in the House and served there for ten 
years. It was while a Member of the House in Washington that he was 
appointed Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee which 
toured 18 nations in Europe to make a report that was to become the 
basis of the now famous Marshall Plan. Early in 1952, Joseph W. Martin, 
Republican Minority Leader in the House of Representatives, also from 
Massachusetts and Sinclair Weekes, now Eisenhower’s Secretary of Com- 
merce, persuaded Mr. Herter to run for the Governorship of Massachusetts 
which the Democrats had held for twenty-four years. He agreed and won 
by a narrow margin. Such was his wise and liberal administration that he 
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was re-elected in 1954 with an increased majority at a time when the 
Democrats made considerable gains in State and local elections in the rest 
of the country. They even gained control of the Massachusetts Lower 
House, but such was Mr. Herter’s record right to the end of his final term 
that even his Democratic opponents conceded that he had governed wisely 
and well. 

Just as it is almost certain that when Mr. Dulles goes, Mr. Herter will take 
over, it is just as problematical whether the former Governor of Massa- 
chusetts will win, as he would like to, the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency in 1960. Since President Eisenhower is barred by the Con- 
stitution from serving a third term, the race for the Republican nomination 
will therefore be wide open. Vice-President Nixon is perhaps strongly 
placed. It is a historical fact of some political significance, however, that 
only once since 1804, when the method of electing the Vice-President was 
changed, has a Vice-President been President unless he has first succeeded 
to the Presidency as a result of the death of a President. Mr. Herter, who 
in his long political career has never been beaten at the polls, will be well 
in the running. Indeed, he was strongly fancied and backed by powerful 
Republicans for the nomination had President Eisenhower not been 
available for renomination this year. 

Mr. Herter has three handicaps in his ambition for the Presidency. His 
age, his arthritis and the doubt about his being a natural born citizen of 
the United States. He will be 66 in 1961. Only two Presidents have been 
inaugurated at a greater age, William Henry Harison in 1841 and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in 1957. He suffers from arthritis although his Doctors have 
said that he is fit enough to tackle even the hardest assignments. He was 
born in Paris and the American Constitution says that a Presidential or 
Vice-Presidential candidate must be a “natural born citizen” of the 
United States. Most legal experts, however, say that as Mr. Herter’s parents 
were Americans and that as his birth was registered at the American 
Consulate in Paris, there is little doubt of his elegibility. If necessary, he 
could get the United States Supreme Court to pronounce on the matter, 
and it is as certain as anything can be that he would be given the verdict. 
He is bi-lingual due to his early life in France, is a man of culture and has 
wide diplomatic and political experience. He also has much knowledge 
of Europe and her ways. He will serve America well and will assuredly 
understand her Allies better. We should not, however, expect too much of 
him too soon. We have no reason to expect that he will be other than an 
American first and an internationalist afterwards. As long as we recognise 
that it will save us a lot of trouble. Indeed it will help our understanding 
of American foreign policy in the years ahead. PATRICK BUNYAN 


FIVE CENTURIES OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 


N March Ist the Moravian Church—or Unitas Fratrum, as it prefers 
to be called—celebrates its fifth centenary, because it was founded 
in the little village of Kunwald on the Ist March, 1457, in the south- 
east of Bohemia, where an independent Brotherhood was established. It 
is the first of the churches born of the great revival of faith at the close of 
the Middle Ages. John Wycliffe was the first prophet of the new era. In 
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England his followers, the Lollards, were speedily suppressed by Act of 
Parliament in 1401, and survived in only a few villages. He had a much 
greater influence in Bohemia. For about sixty years there existed a very 
close connection, both personal and literary, between England and 
Bohemia. In 1382, two years before Wycliffe’s death, King Richard II 
married Princess Anne of Bohemia, and many Bohemians came to the 
English Court. In 1390, some students from Prague University visited 
Oxford, studied Wycliffe’s doctrines, and took back copies of some of his 
works to Prague. The result of these men’s efforts was that Wycliffe’s 
doctrines were soon the topic of widespread discussion in Bohemia. At 
the very time when his followers were being burned in England, John Huss, 
inspired by his teaching, was preaching with great effect in the Bethlehem 
Chapel at Prague, and some of the English Lollards did their utmost to 
help him. Of the English Lollards in Bohemia the most influential was 
Peter Payne, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. In 1412, he settled 
down in Prague and made Wycliffe’s doctrines popular by publishing 
them in the form of pithy extracts. Through the powerful personality of 
John Huss the teaching of Wycliffe was developed and spread abroad 
through Bohemia, which was the central Kingdom of Europe. 

John Huss was burned at the stake for his faith at Constance in the 
year 1415. During the terrible Hussite war which came immediately after 
his martyrdom, amidst the clash of parties there were groups of quiet 
seekers after truth, and under the leadership of Brother Gregory the Unitas 
Fratrum was founded with the triple ideal of Faith, Fellowship and 
Freedom, and with a strong emphasis on practical Christian life. Gregory 
and his friends, with the special permission of King George Podiebrad, 
retired to the little village of Kunwald where they established an 
independent Brotherhood. They taught that Holy Scripture alone was the 
true Christian standard, and the first object of the settlers at Kunwald was 
in every department of life to be true to the law of Christ. At the Synod 
held at Lhota in 1467, Brother Gregory and his friends decided to obtain 
their own Episcopal Orders, and for this purpose they applied to the 
Waldenses who in Northern Italy had maintained the faith of the Gospel 
from time immemorial. The Brethren held the opinion that a true 
Episcopal Succession depended, not on a mechanical descent from the 
Apostles, but on moral and spiritual conformity with Apostolic principles. 
During the next one hundred and seventy years the Brethren spread rapidly 
in Bohemia. Strong branches were also formed in Moravia and Poland, 
and thus, even at this early stage, the Moravian Church had an inter- 
national character. At the head of the Church was the Inner Council 
elected by the Synod, and this Synod consisted of all the Bishops, Presbyters 
and Deacons. 

In 1501, the Brethren published the first hymn book in Christendom, 
containing 84 hymns.. They also issued Catechisms, and some of these, 
translated into German, attracted the attention of Martin Luther and were 
also used by the Protestants in Switzerland. But, above all, the Brethren 
published the so-called Kralitz Bible in 1579. This was in Bohemian and 
was the first translation of the Bible out of the original Hebrew and Greek 
into the language of the people. The translation of Wycliffe’s Bible into 
English had been made from the Latin version of the Vulgate, and not 
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from the original Hebrew and Greek. The Wycliffe Society, which has 
printed for the first time Wycliffe’s Latin Works, has had to go principally 
to Vienna and Prague for the text, as there are only a few of the Wycliffe 
manuscripts to be found in England, because they had been seized and 
burnt by order of the English Bishops of the 14th century. The Moravian 
Brethren established in nearly every parish free schools for the poorer 
children and in them both the Bible and the Catechism were in daily use, 
and practical lessons were given in trade and commerce. At this time 
nine-tenths of the people in Bohemia were Protestants. 

In 1619 the Estates of Bohemia were in revolt against Ferdinand of 
Austria who, on the death of the Emperor Matthias, had succeeded to 
the throne of that country. The Elector Palatine, Frederick V, who had 
married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King James I of England, was 
the head of the German Protestant Union, and was offered the crown of 
Bohemia, which he accepted. This was the cause of the Thirty Years War, 
which was only terminated by the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. James I 
has been very much blamed for not having used his influence on his son- 
in-law to prevent him from so foolishly accepting the Crown of Bohemia. 
A single battle on the White Mountain, a few miles outside of Prague, 
settled the young King’s fate in November 1620. He made no attempt to 
rally the fugitives, but fled from the country with his beautiful wife, 
leaving the Bohemian Protestants to the tender mercies of Ferdinand. 
The Emperor, who had been brought up by the Jesuits, was determined 
to root out Protestantism in Bohemia and Moravia. These events created 
a profound impression in England, and the English people were greatly 
incensed at the inaction of King James I in the struggle for the defence 
not only of Bohemia but also of the Palatinate against the Emperor. 
Elizabeth was known as the Winter Queen, since she and her husband had 
only reigned for a very few months at Prague. Their youngest daughter, 
Sophia, was the Princess named in the Act of Settlement passed by the 
English Parliament in 1701 as the first in succession to the throne should 
both William IIT and Queen Anne die without leaving heirs. It was 
Sophia’s son, George I, the Elector of Hanover, who succeeded Anne, and 
who became the ancestor of our present Queen. 

In Bohemia the Church of the Brethren was now destroyed by force. 
36,000 families left Bohemia and Moravia. All the Brethren’s churches 
were seized and turned into Roman Catholic chapels. Kralitz Bibles and 
Hymn Books were burned in thousands, and thus by the power of the 
sword the Moravian Church was stamped out of existence. In spite of this 
complete destruction Bishop Comenius still believed that in God’s good 
time the Moravian Church would be revived. He had become Minister 
of the congregation at Fulneck. Here the troops of Ferdinand appeared 
and the village was sacked. His house was pillaged and gutted, his books 
and his manuscripts were burned, and he himself had to flee from the 
country. Remembering our Lord’s parable of the mustard seed, he prayed 
that in the old home of the Brethren God would preserve ** a Hidden Seed ” 
which would one day grow ‘o a tree; but for the present the Brethren had 
to bury their Bibles in their gardens, hold midnight meetings in garrets 
and stables, and preserve their records in the thatched roofs of their 
cottages. Comenius was on the one hand a Bishop of the Brethren’s 
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Church, and on the other hand an educational reformer; but his whole 
life was of one piece. He drew no line between the secular and the sacred. 
He led the Brethren to Lissa in Poland, and taught for thirteen years in the 
famous Grammar School in that town. He insisted that no boy or girl 
should have to learn by heart anything he did not understand. He insisted 
that nature should be studied, not out of books but by direct contact with 
nature herself. The whole object of education, he maintained, was to 
develop not only the physical and intellectual but also the moral and 
spiritual powers. Had he lived in the twentieth century he would have 
been shocked by the modern demand for a purely secular education. 

While the Thirty Years War was raging this great scholar, banished 
from his native land, was devising sublime and broad-minded schemes 
for the elevation of the whole human race. He became so famous that 
he was invited to England while Charles I was still on the throne, and 
found upon his arrival that the English Parliament was interested in his 
projects. He had a high opinion of English piety. ‘‘ The ardour,” he 
wrote, “* with which the people crowd to the churches is incredible. Almost 
all bring a copy of the Bible with them.”” Of ali countries England seemed 
to him the best suited for the accomplishment of his plans. Unfortunately, 
at the very time when he was resident in London, England was on the 
eve of a revolution. The Irish Rebellion broke out in 1641, civil war trod 
on its heels, and he left England for ever. He continued to hope against 
hope. The news of his sufferings reached the ears of Cromwell, who 
offered to find a home for the Brethren in Ireland. If only he had accepted 
that offer, it is certain that Oliver would have been as good as his word, 
and the whole modern history of Ireland might have been altered; but 
Comenius felt that his duty lay with his own people. He continued to 
care for them till his death and kept the old Faith burning in the hearts 
of “‘ the Hidden Seed.” For the benefit of those still worshipping in secret 
in Bohemia and Moravia, he prepared a Catechism in which he taught 
once more the broad and simple faith of the Moravian Brethren. But 
fifty years before his prayers were answered he lay silent in the grave 
(1672); yet never did “* bread cast upon the water” more richly return. 

In 1683 under the pressure of public opinion, and possibly influenced by 
his aunt, “the Winter Queen” of Bohemia, whom he had invited to 
return to England after the Restoration, Charles II issued a Cabinet Order 
on behalf of the Brethren. This Order was accompanied by an account 
of their distresses, and the King recommended the Brethren to William 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry Compton, Bishop of 
London. If Gregory, the Patriarch, may be called the founder of the 
Moravian Brotherhood in 1457, Nicholas Lewis Count Zinzendorf may 
be truly described as “* the renewer”’ of the old church of the Moravians. 
In 1722 he allowed certain refugees to settle on his estate in Saxony. They 
came from Moravia and he soon discovered that these exiles were genuine 
descendants of the old church. He built on his estate the far-famed settle- 
ment of Herrnhut, which can be translated as “ the refuge of the Lord.” 
In 1742 he had the Moravian Brotherhood legally recognised as a true 
church in Saxony and in 1749, at his request, the Brethren were by Act 
of the British Parliament recognised as an “ ancient Protestant Episcopal 
Church” in Great Britain and her Colonies. In England the Brethren 
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paved the way for the Evangelical Revival. Their influence on John and 
Charles Wesley, through Peter Boehler, one of their staunchest adherents, 
is well known. They evangelised widely in Yorkshire, the Midlands, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. In spite of this they established only a few congrega- 
tions, advising their converts not to join the Moravian Church, but to 
remain true to the Church of England. 

Zinzendorf was, above all, a great missionary leader. At a period when 
on the Continent foreign missions were largely decried, he taught the 
Brethren at Herrnhut that their chief task was to “ proclaim the Saviour 
to the world.””. On August 21st, 1732, the first two Moravian missionaries 
started for St. Thomas, the island in the West Indies which at that time 
belonged to Denmark. During the next sixty years no fewer than 226 
Moravian missionaries went out to foreign lands, and in 1790 the Brethren 
published—under the title of “* Periodical Accounts ”—the first missionary 
magazine to appear in England. In the British West Indies the Christian 
discipline inculcated by the Moravian missionaries was so much valued 
by the Government as a civilising agency that it actually made feasible 
the emancipation of the slaves. This led the British Government to urge 
the Moravians to undertake new work on the Gold Coast and in Bengal. 
It was the Brethren who first sent missionaries to the trying climates of 
Labrador, Alaska, Greenland and Tibet; and their Leper Home in 
Jerusalem became the model for all other leper colonies. Their heroic 
missionary labours together with their work in the field of education in 
creating schools where so much stress is laid on the formation of Christian 
character, have made the Moravian Church known throughout the world. 
They have come through persecution and much worldly tribulation. 
During the blitz of the last war their headquarters in Fetter Lane was 
destroyed, and in Germany their famous settlement of Herrnhut was 
deliberately laid waste by the Russians the day before the Armistice. At 
the last General Synod, held in that well-known spot, they had issued 
once more a declaration setting forth their faith in Church Unity on a 
broad Evangelical basis. The Moravian Church is still true to the motto 
which encircles its ancient Episcopal Seal: ‘* Vicit Agnus noster eum 
sequamur.” (“Our Lamb has conquered. Let us follow Him.”’) 

DouGLas SAVORY 


IMPRESSIONS IN MOSCOW 

N the Communist cities there is little difference between ‘* Mayfair” and 

the “* East End.”” The drab homes and shop windows give all districts of 

the city a more or less uniform character, particularly with the old houses 
in a bad state of dilapidation. The few comparatively well-kept old and 
new public monuments are also more or less evenly distributed between 
the internal and external districts. One could not help being favourably 
impressed by the careful maintenance of certain memorials one would 
have assumed to be offensive to Bolshevik eyes. Alexander the First was 
introduced by the Intourist guide as “ the most reactionary of all Russian 
Czars,""—yet he continues to ride on his rearing metal horse, on a high 
pedestal in the heart of Leningrad. Moscow is favoured as State capitals 
usually are by ambitious governments. Unlike Delhi where the new city 
is built completely separate from the old, in Moscow they have tried to 
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blend the old and the new. In the 1920's, the early years of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, the Communists were indeed proud of the newly erected 
buildings tending to overshadow the relics of the past. Now, however, 
they show more concern for their ancestral inheritance. They have even 
decided to refrain from building more skyscrapers—anxious to maintain, 
as far as it is still possible, the harmony of the skyline. Seven skyscrapers 
have been built in Moscow so far. The most prominent among them is 
the new university which provides educational facilities for over 20,000 
students. The new buildings which continue to go up in the inner as well 
as ouier districts will not exceed six or at the most eight storeys. In 
Mosesw even the shops are somewhat nearer to the western standards, 
ami Gorki Street could with some exaggeration be described as a “* puritan 
Piccadilly.” Thanks to the women in white aprons sweeping the streets 
and to the civic discipline of the population, Moscow and Leningrad must 
rank among the cleanest cities in the world. Women, if anything, have 
worked harder still since the war. The official explanation is that the 
country lost a considerable percentage of its male population during the 
long years of hostilities and so many women were left without the 
possibility of getting married. They work as shop assistants, bus and 
tramway drivers and conductresses, in hospitals, on the railways and do a 
wide range of jobs on the collective farms. There is, however, no place for 
them in the army during peacetime. Although most men still wear the 
old, Prussian-style crew-cut, in Moscow you can sporadically see the 
equivalent of the London Teddy boys, with their long “* Edwardian ”’ hair- 
style. Hats, both masculine and feminine, are still rare: men mostly wear 
peak-caps, women cover in scarfs their unimaginative coiffure. Moscow 
even breeds some unmistakable “ spivs.”” Those whom I met wanted to 
buy some western goods from me and showed the dollar notes they would 
have been willing to pay for them. 

The “thaw” has so far had little effect on those officials who are not 
under the supervision of the perfunctorily cordial “ Intourist’’ personnel. 
Shop assistants, streetcar and bus conductresses, people working in hotels, 
post offices and banks are all “‘ civil servants”” and behave with haughty 
reserve often to the point of supercilious dignity. This appears to be less 
marked in the countryside, where the personal touch mellows down the 
official self-importance. People with money can spend it almost, but only 
almost, in such a varied manner as in the West. A wide variety of domestic 
and foreign foodstuffs, clothing articles, watches, all household utensils, 
television sets, even books in many languages are available at a price— 
although Moscow students sometimes have to travel to small country places 
to pick up a copy of the more popular publications which are sold out at 
once in the large cities. Theatres, cinemas, elegant hotels—although with 
food more noted for quantity than for quality—alongside with self-service 
bars and late-night cafés, are open to those who can afford the often 
exorbitant prices. Homes, however, are not subject to free bargain, but 
are allocated officially, with rents which are comparatively low, but rise 
progressively with the income of the tenant. Motor cars can be bought by 
anybody who can put down 8,000 Roubles (£800) and has the patience to 
wait one year for delivery. There is, however, one restriction: there can 
be only one car in one family. The “‘ two-car family” is, thus, not likely 
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to enter the Russian social register for the time being. In the cities there 
are a considerable number of television aerials, but in the villages most 
people still have to manage with only sound radio. Money can buy almost 
anything, even murder. It happened in Moscow just recently that a woman 
was sentenced to death for having engaged for 5,000 Roubles two people 
to help her strangle her daughter-in-law. (After a post-war experiment in 
abolition, the death penalty has been restored in Russia.) 

While at an approximate estimate—considering prices and wages—staple 
food in Russia is only about 10 to 15 per cent dearer than in Britain (still 
one of the cheapest countries in the world!) the clothing prices defy any 
comparison. A man’s suit of better quality costs about 1,000 Roubles, or 
four times the monthly income of a lowly paid worker, and other clothing 
prices, male or female, are in proportion to that. People are, therefore, on 
the whole, well fed but far from well dressed. Although, in all fairness, 
I did not see one single person walking barefoot in town or country, the 
general clothing situation is deplorable. Wet and cold as I was in rainy 
Leningrad, I felt ashamed to feel sorry for myself, seeing the Russian men 
who had to brave the cloudburst without an overcoat and the girls who had 
to tread along on the wet pavement in thin sandals. Although, generally 
speaking, the appearance of the people is clean, you hardly ever see a pair 
of shining shoes. It is a curious fact that in the Communist countries not 
the lower, but the higher income groups are usually more dissatisfied with 
their lot. There is, of course, an explanation for this. While large sections 
of the western working class enjoy, no doubt, a higher standard of living 
than their opposite numbers in Russia (even the Soviet professor and 
economic adviser Mr. Eugene Varga admitted this in a recent article! ) 
the difference between the workers is not so pronounced as that between 
the high executives, prominent engineers and leading artists. Those on 
the highest rungs of the Communist economic and social ladder, more in 
contact with developments abroad, are fully aware that, in spite of their 
relative privileges, they are, all things considered, still far worse off than 
their western colleagues. 

Although the official ideology and youth education has not flinched from 
materialism, tolerance continues to be accorded to religious practices. 
When I was in the richly ornamented Saint Nicholas’s Catholic Cathedral 
in Leningrad on a weekday, only a few people were attending the early 
morning service, but those present acted very devout. Most of them were 
old, although I do remember a young mother with her son, about eight 
years old. On their outside appearance the people whom I saw in the 
Cathedral did not look either better or worse off than the average Russian. 
Reverend Jennings, the author of The Devil's Playground who, as a 
member of our travelling party, attended two Baptist functions—one in 
Moscow, another in Leningrad—had the same impression of those whom he 
met there. Apparently church-goers are not subject to economic penalties. 
The positive aspects are more attractive than the negative ones even in 
Communist metaphysics as far as the average Russian is concerned. While 
only a few occasional prowlers ever enter the anti-religious museum— 
conveniently situated at ‘‘ Kazanski Terrace’’ in Leningrad—there are 
still the daily mile-and-half queues in front of the Moscow Mausoleum to 
honour the embalmed bodies of Lenin and Stalin—the symbols of Com- 
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munist determination to defy mortality. In recent years the new regime 
undoubtedly widened the scope for “* non-controversial criticism ’’—a right 
to criticise, usually restricted to card-bearing Communists, and confined 
to subjects related to the “ best implementation of Communism.” How- 
ever, the doctrines of Marx and Lenin are as unassailable as ever. 
While the posthumously discovered heresies of Stalin are open to criticism, 
it would not be advisable for anyone in Russia to find “heresies” by 
members of the present leadership. Those heading the Government and 
the Party still hold the monopoly of the Scribes and Pharisees: they alone 
are entitled to interpret the sacred scriptures of Communism. 

It would be erroneous to press the parallel between the present situation 
in the East-European countries and in Russia too far. In Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Hungary social discontent combined with hurt nationalistic 
pride rose against the domination by the Kremlin. In Russia, on the other 
hand, the patriotic sentiments of the man in the street are still behind the 
regime. Communism is regarded as the victory of the masses against 
oppressors from without and within; few people think today of restoring 
Czardom, fewer still to setting up a new “* Kerenski Government.”” Even 
the significance of reports about Russian soldiers having joined the 
freedom fighters in Hungary should not be overrated. In a totalitarian 
State comprising many nationalities there are always dissidents. It is, there- 
fore, not untimely to remember that when, after a long procrastination, 
Hitler had finally allowed Wlassow—a renegade general of Stalin—to 
organise his army recruited among prisoners of war, he soon had an 
effective striking force of anti-Communist Russians at his disposal.* This 
was attained in spite of the fact that Wlassow, a champion of “* Greater 
Russia,” was not the right man to attract the Ukranians who were more 
inclined to co-operate with the Germans against the Communist regime 
than any other nationality in the USSR. When, at the end of the war, he 
was extradited to Soviet Russia and subsequently tried and executed, (his 
extradition did nothing to enhance the confidence of the Russian opposition 
in the western world), scarcely any ripple of his movement remained on 
the surface of Russian life. It is, therefore, unlikely that the recent 
individual desertions in Hungary will have much repercussion in Russia. 
The real danger to the Communist regime may come from the Soviet Army 
—but more from “loyal” generals like Koniev and Zhukov than from 
turncoats of Wlassow’s brand. The most perceptible development in post- 
Stalin Russia is the emergence of the Army as a politico-social factor. 
Although belated, the Russian revolution may finally produce its Napoleon 
or even its General Monk. GeorGE A. FLORIS 


* The present writer was told by a member of the “ Czechoslovak Legion” who 
had fought at the side of the Russians that in 1944, in the battle for the “ Dukla 
Pass” in the Carpathian Mountains, the only real resistance — the advance 
of the Soviet Army came from the Russian troops of General Wlassow. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. Il. SUNNY DAYS 
Court needed a hostess, the Emperor an heir. Princess Mathilde, who 
had strongly attracted him as a young man, had married a Russian 
millionaire and was no longer available. The Tsar Nicholas, who 
refused to address the parvenu ruler as mon frére, could not allow a Russian 
princess to share a shaky throne, for everyone remembered the fate of the 
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Empress Marie Louise. Unable to break into the charmed circle. of 
royalty, Napoleon III was forced to look elsewhere. Meeting Eugénie de 
Montijo at a dinner party in 1850 at the house of Princess Mathilde, he 
was fascinated by her beauty and charm and invited her to the Elysée and 
St. Cloud. Her father Count Montijo, a Grandee of Spain, had died when 
she was a child. Her clever and ambitious mother, once a lady in waiting 
to Queen Isabella, had married her elder daughter to the Duke of Alba, 
the leading nobleman of Spain, and she cherished even loftier ambitions 
for the younger. The ladies revisited Paris in the autumn of 1852, and after 
the proclamation of the Empire they were invited to Compiégne where the 
attentions of the ruler became embarrassing. Oui quand je serai 
Impératrice, replied Eugénie, and the engagement was promptly 
announced. In safeguarding her reputation she had won his respect. “I 
have preferred a woman whom I love and respect to one unknown to me,” 
he declared in a speech from the throne. ‘* Endowed with all the qualities 
of soul, she will be an ornament of the throne and in the hour of danger 
one of its courageous supports.” 

The marriage took place at Notre Dame within a month. Infinitely more 
than a lovely doll the Empress was an outstanding personality in her own 
right, with firm religious and political convictions, and a character beyond 
reproach. Though ambition counted for more than love, she dedicated 
herself to France and the glory of the Empire. Miscarriages were followed 
by the birth of the Prince Imperial in 1856. Henceforth the affection which 
might have gone to a husband of her own choosing was lavished on the 
son whose tragic fate at the age of twenty-three inflicted a far deeper 
wound than the fall of the Empire and the death of her ailing husband. In 
the words of Filon, the devoted tutor, her feeling for the Emperor had 
always been less than passion but more than friendship, and not till the 
shadows fell at Chislehurst did a new tenderness on both sides emerge. 
With the passing years he realised ever more fully how much he owed to 
his consort who made Paris the social capital of Europe and acted as 
Regent when he was abroad. Louis Philippe, declared Sainte-Beuve, was 
too like a bourgeois to keep the respect of the bourgeoisie. “* The King 
of France in old times had been the first gentleman of the kingdom, Louis 
Philippe merely the first bourgeois. There was nothing royal about him, 
nothing to strike the imagination.”” It was the task of the Emperor and 
the Empress to strike the imagination, and he could have failed without 
her help. ‘* He can be charming if he likes,”” reported Hiibner, the Austrian 
Ambassador, but for Eugénie to charm required no effort of will. 
“ L’Espagnole,”” needless to say, had her enemies, captained by Prince 
Napoleon who detested her, as he would have detested any other consort, 
for blocking his claim to the succession. Princess Mathilde also resented 
the loss of her position as the first lady of the land and made little attempt 
to hide her jealousy. Morny was never her friend, and Persigny deplored 
her political influence. Yet she had a few loyal friends among them 
Mérimée and Princess Metternich, and contrived to hold her own against 
all comers. 

Though the Faubourg Saint-Germain boycotted the parvenu Court and 
gazed across the frontier to the Comte de Chambord or the Comte de 
Paris, the Emperor was supported by the army, the Church and the great 
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majority of the middle class. The manual workers had not begun to count, 
but they sensed that he paid more attention to their needs than any previous 
occupant of the throne. Though he often talked of a Liberal Empire he 
never believed in it. He appointed Ollivier to the post of Prime Minister 
at the eleventh hour, but his gospel of benevolent autocracy forbade the 
effective transfer of power. For nineteen years he was solely responsible 
both for the successes and failures of French policy, and there were plenty 
of both. He threw himself into the task of enriching France with the same 
energy as he strove to increase her prestige and to enlarge her possessions. 
His first task, as he saw it, was the development of the national resources 
by public works, railways and canals, roads, bridges, and ports financed 
partly by the state, partly by newly founded banks such as the Crédit 
Foncier. ‘I am a socialist,” he used to say, and he had none of the 
laissez-faire inhibitions which fettered our Victorians. He improved the 
housing of the workers, founded benefit societies and built almshouses. 
Owing to his vigorous support the Cobden treaty of 1860 was negotiated to 
the benefit of the commerce of both countries. The most spectacular of 
his achievements was the construction of boulevards in the capital by the 
dynamic Alsatiar Haussmann, former Mayor of Bordeaux. Prosperity 
fostered corruption and fortunes were quickly made. The society of the 
Second Empire as depicted by Zola was neither better nor worse than the 
speckled throng portrayed by Balzac under Charles X and Louis Philippe. 
“The country is nothing but one vast public and private gaming house,” 
complained Flahault in 1863, whose son the Duc de Morny had a finger 
in many a financial pie. One of the ironies of the era was the prosecution 
of the author of Mme Bovary during the reign of a ruler whose immorality 
was notorious. Except for Mérimée, an old friend of the Montijo family, 
and Sainte-Beuve, who accepted a nomination to the Senate, the 
Intellectuals frowned on the Empire. 

“* His mind is as full of schemes as a warren is full of rabbits,” exclaimed 
Palmerston, who knew him well, and the redrafting of the map of Europe 
on the principle of nationality obsessed him. Like Mazzini, he dreamed 
of sovereign states based on racial unity freely collaborating in the general 
purposes of prosperity and peace. For Poland he could do nothing, but 
his share in the making of Italy was his greatest achievement. Having 
restored the prestige of French arms by limiting Russian influence in 
Turkey through the Crimean war, and being saluted by Victor Cousin as 
the Emperor of Europe, he proceeded to plan with Cavour the eviction 
of Austria from Italy. When the Sardinian Minister had congratulated the 
President on December 3, 1848, he received the reply: “* Now I can do what 
I like I will do something for Italy, tell your Government.” Cavour 
despatched his beautiful niece Countess Castiglione to exert her charms on 
the inflammable ruler and she played her part with zest. A more sensational 
factor was Orsini’s bomb, for the conspirator’s appeal ‘‘ Let him liberate 
my country” stirred memories in the breast of the former Carbonero who 
was only dissuaded with difficulty from granting him his life. A third 
means of cementing the alliance was the marriage of Prince Napoleon to 
Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel. 

When all was ready for a trial of strength with the House of Hapsburg, 
the signal was given at the New Year’s reception of the Corps Diplomatique 
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in 1859. “I regret that our relations with your Government are not so 
good as formerly,” remarked the Emperor to the Austrian Ambassador, 
“but I beg you to tell the Emperor that my personal sentiments for him 
have not changed.”” The campaign of the following summer was a war of 
planned aggression, justified in the eyes of the plotters by the argument 
that there was no other way of evicting Austria. As Cavour observed, ‘If 
we did for ourselves what we do for our countries what rascals we should 
be! ” The campaign was brief. Sickened by the slaughter at Solferino, 
which led Henri Dunant to found the Red Cross, he hurriedly made peace 
with Francis Joseph on the basis of the surrender of Lombardy. One of 
the proudest days of his life was that on which he rode with Victor 
Emmanuel! through the cheering crowds of Milan. Cavour resigned in 
protest against leaving Venetia to Austria without consulting him, but the 
Emperor had no real choice. The quadrilateral of fortresses would have 
required greater sacrifices in blood and money than France was prepared 
to make, and the massing of Prussian troops in the Rhineland threatened 
invasion at any moment while the French army was busy beyond the 
Alps. The bill for aiding and indeed rendering possible the aggrandisement 
of Piedmont was the cession of Savoy and the district of Nice. “* Nobody 
can deny that the Emperor is a most extraordinary man,”’ commented 
Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador, “* and that he has raised France to 
a position in Europe which she had long ceased to occupy.”” The Empress 
always regarded it as his finest hour. 

In addition to Lombardy, the richest province of Italy, the victory of 
the House of Savoy opened the way to further changes and was quickly 
followed by the absorption of Tuscany, Parma and Modena and of two- 
thirds of the extensive Papal states. In these dramatic events the Emperor 
took no part, and he disapproved the liquidation of the Bourbon Kingdom 
of Sicily and Naples by Garibaldi and his redshirts. While Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel dreamed of a nation-state with its capital in Rome, the 
Emperor advocated a federation under the honorary presidency of the 
Pope. His zeal for the principle of nationality was tempered by his need 
of the support of French Catholics who demanded the preservation of 
Papal sovereignty in the Eternal City. From this principle he never 
swerved, all the more since the rest of the Papal States were now merged 
in the new Kingdom of Italy. That he had no desire to humiliate Pio Nono 
was not exclusively due to political calculation. He had entertained friendly 
feelings for the future Pontiff ever since the Bishop of Imola provided 
him and his mother with passports to safety after the rising of 1831, during 
which the young revolutionary had summoned the Papacy to renounce the 
Temporal Power. After the campaign of 1859 he had hoped for an accord 
between Victor Emmanuel and Pio Nono and to keep the goodwill of both, 
but he had set in motion forces he could not control. When this dream was 
shattered in 1860 he forfeited the smiles of the Vatican by declining to 
halt the process of spoliation. The Pope, like most of his flock, regarded 
the maintenance of the Temporal Power with its inherited boundaries as 
the sole guarantee of his spiritual independence. Cavour’s offer of “‘ a free 
church in a free state”’ was no consolation for loss of territory, since such 
promises could be broken as easily as they were made. G. P. Goocu 
To be continued. 





THE SOUTH AFRICA SCENE 


HE nationalist government has sought to retard economic develop- 

ment in order to avoid heavy immigration that would threaten 

Afrikaner hegemony. At the same time the administration has 
improved living conditions for urbanised non-Europeans and has increased 
farm productivity in the reserves; but the grant of political rights for non- 
Europeans has not been envisaged. The quality of the administration has 
been reasonably high but the policy has been to keep the White man out 
and the Black man down, though it is now seen that these ends are 
mutually incompatible economically. Up to now in South Africa there has 
seemed to be a limit set to the number of Europeans by considerations of 
having an adequate number of helots to go round. Through the operation 
of economic forces helotry is now disappearing. This connotes a challenge 
to the old time farmer and the lower grade worker in towns who con- 
stitute the backbone of nationalist support. In the face of the limited 
number of Whites we are now witnessing a rapid advance of the earnings 
of non-Europeans, which is, in a measure, uneconomic in view of their 
untrained condition. The economic use of non-Europeans, with safe- 
guards for standards, should not prejudice white workers who are not 
degenerated, provided that business organisation improves and full 
advantage is taken of contemporary technology, both calling for immigra- 
tion and the inflow of capital. Such use will have a good effect on earnings 
all round by increasing demand for labour as the volume of production 
and the national income increase. 

The nationalist, like his forefathers, believes in the status quo. He aims 
at perpetual power by curbing immigration, re-delimiting constituencies as 
backvelders become urbanised, and disfranchising the Cape Coloureds. 
He is aided by franchise arrangements favouring rural areas that were a 
price of Union in 1910. So he rules by minority, with support of a 
majority of one racial element only. The electoral majority, made up of 
English-speaking people, constituting some forty per cent of the nation 
and of the more go ahead Afrikaners votes mainly for the United South 
Africa Party. Nevertheless, the nationalist is in a quandary. He sees that 
Apartheid must be abandoned after it has won him two elections on a 
fear ticket. The Tomlinson Commission has disclosed that complete 
territorial segregation is a “ pipedream,”’ and people see that obstruction of 
occupational integration must lower the standard of living of the Whites. 
This gave to the Opposition a grand chance to pillory the government, 
but it seems that the nationalists are going to be allowed to switch to 
another emotional ticket, namely the republic, for the election of 1958. In 
this they are likely to be aided by the growing volume of “ leftist” opinion 
in the United Kingdom, with its irrealism over race in Africa, just as they 
derived advantage in 1953 from the handling of the Mau-Mau rebellion. 

Rising production of gold and uranium, improving public utility services, 
and increased overseas demand for metals and coal will accelerate economic 
development, so far as business is not paralysed by the shortage of 
managers, technologists, foremen and skilled workers. The non-European 
cannot fill the void, but his own productivity, and hence his earnings, would 
rise faster if his work were better directed and supervised by “* streamlining.” 
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There is thus a great need of political change. This could come if 
nationalism were to broaden its front or if the United Party clarified its 
policy and strengthened its leadership. But there is dissension in both 
parties and a political re-alignment is due. Can, therefore, the newly 
formed South African Bond supply a constructive solution for the Union 
and a hope for civilisation in the Subcontinent south of the Sahara through 
White leadership but with racial tolerance? The Bond seeks to bring about 
unity among the Whites by inviting them to display a true South 
Africanism, for which object there are the moderate elements in both the 
old parties. It is thus a centre party, seeking support to work out a sound 
solution of economic problems in accordance with the dictates of human 
dignity in a multi-racial society. It would have liberals on its left and 
nationalists on its right. It might serve in due time as a medium of 
transition from racial to true political politics by assuring the emergence 
of Progressives and Conservatives. The Bond’s attitude towards this 
matter has not yet been finally settled; but it would not support a republic 
within the Commonwealth unless a majority of both White races, voting 
separately by referendum, desired to have one. Thus the cardinal principle 
of supporting White unity would be safeguarded as would also be the 
rights of the English speaking minority. The Bond would cater for those 
nationalists who dislike constitutional illegality and unrealistic racial 
policies. The Cape Coloureds would be restored to the common voters’ roll 
and would be encouraged to spread across the country. This would reduce 
their electoral significance in certain Cape constituencies and would supply 
much needed skilled labour to industrialists. 

The Bond cannot succeed without the support of ex-nationalists, very 
few of whom would vote for the United Party for psychohistorical reasons. 
It is, moreover, believed that it would appeal to English-speaking voters, 
because it would afford a means to them of participating anew in public 
life. This is most desirable, for they represent the major power in business, 
as well as tending to be the better educated element. This re-alignment 
would forestall any attempt to rush through, with dubious legality, a 
republic of the old Kruger type. On the other hand it would provide a 
sure means of introducing a republic along broad and generally acceptable 
lines, should the English speaking element so desire, as a reaction to a 
landslide “leftwards” in the United Kingdom. Recent events on the 
Copperbelt, following the Mau-Mau incident, together with difficulties on 
the Gold Coast that are feared by men in Africa, show it to be necessary 
to safeguard civilisation in Africa and to propagate it northwards. The 
Bond is bound to have growing pains owing to immaturity in Africa 
stemming from a combination of historical circumstances. It would cast 
back to the position prior to the Jameson Raid of 1895, when Rhodes and 
the older Hofmeyr were co-operating in Cape Colony and Merriman derived 
parliamentary support from the old time Afrikaner Bond. In association 
with Brand, even Kruger was ready to co-operate for a customs union in 
the later eighties. It is that spirit which must be re-captured, if only a 
tragic earlier history and certain psychological factors are not too much 
of a handicap. 

Early in Cape history there had been the unsatisfactory monopolistic 
régime of the Dutch Company, followed from 1806 when Britain bought 
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the Cape by autocratic methods, coupled with sentimentality concerning 
barbarous warring tribes. From 1848 to 1878 there was tergiversation and 
parsimony by the Imperial government as the two parties vied with each 
other for power in Britain. There was the blind refusal to listen to three 
able Pro-Consuls who fell from favour because they urged unification up 
to the Limpopo and the control of Africa from Africa. There was the 
inopportune recall of Milner to the detriment of the country, for his 
remarkable gift for administration, if longer exercised, would have saved 
us today from the more acute aspects of certain social problems. 

Then there is the significance of rurally entrenched Calvinism. This 
might have been neutralised by a more effective attempt by Britain to 
settle South Africa from 1820, so as to anglicise the country as well as the 
towns. Calvinism is an exclusive political philosophy as well as a religion. 
Where Calvinists preponderate they are domineering, where they are in 
the minority they are unassimilable and refractory. South Africa suffers 
still from an institutional heterogeneity as well as from racio-cultural 
duality which the Bond would seek to eradicate. Lastly, there is the 
significance of precious metal mining which dominates the urban economy, 
and is, in its way, as obscurantist as Calvinistic ruralism. Mining interests, 
often not administered from within the country, regard it more as a quarry 
than as a cradle of an emergent nation. Like the old-fashioned farmers, 
they lay great store on “cheap” labour which would disappear were the 
country to receive immigrants and broaden its economy. This would con- 
stitute progress that is seriously impeded as long as the income of the 
average man is low. 

Cognisant of these matters, the Bond will seek to get the inertly minded 
South African people to understand that there is no alternative to all-race 
advance. It will seek to reduce White racial tensions of more recent times 
as a preliminary to a better relationship with non-Europeans. This should 
gradually lead to an adherence of non-Europeans to the living standard of 
Europeans so that this may not be undermined and the fear factor may 
hence be removed by degrees. This will take time, and the enemy of order 
in Africa is the overseas egalitarian ideologist with no grasp of the 
cond :tions. 

The Bond will certainly be able to co-operate with the countries of 
Catholic Africa. In them the Bantu is regarded as a child of God, though 
likely, in the mass, to be slow to evolve, as Welensky and Garfield Todd 
aver in the Federation. The Bond will also labour to co-operate with the 
British, as Lord Malvern has patiently done, despite their delusion that 
the only difference between the White man and the Black is the colour 
of the skin. With this delusion goes an insufficient realisation in Britain 
that suitable White settlement—such as the Bond will strongly promote— 
is essential to Africa, particularly below the equator. A developing 
economy and human advance dependent thereon for necessary finance 
call for complementary activity of White and Black and for a far greater 
degree of territorial economic co-ordination in the Subcontinent. This was 
first discerned by the prescient Smuts; but in our dynamic days the world 
is urgently in need of an increasing supply of the wares of Africa, for 
example, copper, whose production calls for suitable relations between 
White and Black. The Blacks want to advance quickly but can do so 
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only in association with the Whites. The maintenance of equilibrium in 
Africa is absolutely essential to western powers, but is apt to be threatened 
by a combination of Communism and Islamism. This would make rapid 
progress, for the latter has long been a great force in large parts of the 
Subcontinent. Progress would be the more rapid if preceded by an interlude 
of neo-barbarism that the weakening of White power would promote—as 
all who live in Africa know—at this most incipient stage of regional 
development. It has been confirmed that the Bond is opposed to the 
declaration of a republic but would accept it if two-thirds of the electorate 
expressed the desire on a referendum. 

Johannesburg. EDwarD F., JEAL 





CELINE’S JOURNEY TO THE END OF NIGHT 


ELINE’S Voyage au bout de la nuit has received little attention from 
Ce critics. Léon Daudet greeted its appearance in 1932 with the 

comment “Un chef d’ceuvre de haulte graisse,” the book was 
intelligently reviewed by Douglas Garman in Scrutiny, and Gus Bofa 
remarked, “* Il y a dans ce trop gros bouquin quelque chose de considérable, 
d’anormal, d’inquiétant, mais de neuf qui rebute d’abord et séduit aprés 
d’un attrait étonnant.” Since then this novel, and indeed the whole of 
Céline’s work, has been more or less neglected. This neglect may perhaps 
be traced to the embarrassment critics have felt before Céline’s writing, 
analogous with that inspired by Henry Miller. Or again, it may be 
symptomatic of revulsion against the author’s pacifism and antisemitism, 
aggravated by the fact that during the Occupation Céline was compromised 
by the unauthorised publication by collaborationists of part of his private 
correspondence. The fact that most of what has been written on him has 
appeared outside France seems in some measure to confirm the latter 
supposition. Whatever the reasons for this neglect it is an injustice, for 
Léon-Pierre Quint’s summing-up, in the Revue de Paris for 1933, still holds 
good: “* Mais au cours de ses confessions-mémoires, le héros, par les aveux 
non déguisés de ses sentiments, pose des problémes moraux, expressions de 
notre époque, et c’est par 1a que le livre prend une exceptionnelle valeur.” 
With the passing of time, Voyage au bout de la nuit has emerged as one 
of the most significant French novels of the inter-war years. 

The autobiographical element in this, Céline’s first novel, is immediately 
recognisable. Louis-Ferdidand Céline, or to use his real name Destouches, 
served in the 1914 war, earning the Médaille Militaire for carrying orders 
under fire. Having taken his baccalauréat while convalescing from wounds, 
Céline began medical studies. He later became a ship’s doctor, completing 
voyages to the coasts of Africa and America. Bardamu, the hero of 
Voyage au bout de la nuit, joins up, is decorated, spends a period in 
hospital, is released from the Army and goes to Africa. Thence he travels 
to the U.S.A., before returning to France where he becomes a doctor, 
practising in a poor suburban district. It would be a mistake to assume 
from this parallel that the author has been content to relate in veiled form 
his own history. The incidents recounted in Voyage au bout de la nuit 
have meaning only in so far as they throw light on the central subject of 
the novel. This subject is Man’s condition in the world of today. 
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The aimlessness of modern life, seen as basically senseless, is typified 
in the wanderings of Bardamu, whose only distinction is that he is 
intelligent enough to realise his predicament, to understand that human 
life is nothing but a “* journey to the end of night,”’ destined to terminate 
in inevitable death. Throughout the novel recurs the image of the road 
along which Bardamu travels, without possible deviation, to ultimate 
extinction. War, which gives him his first real experience of life, appears 
to Bardamu as “ |’immanquable route,” “* la route de la pourriture.”” The 
hero is shown to be an eternal traveller, a new Wandering Jew, who can 
find peace nowhere. The time he spends as a soldier is just the first step 
along the road which he must follow all his life. Years later, after some 
weeks during which he has been working as an extra in a small theatre, he 
finds he must once more move on. He tells how, realising that these weeks 
have been “ une sorte d’escale interdite et sournoise,” “* Je fus bien obligé, 
brusquement encore, d’abandonner ma figuration pour continuer ma sale 
route.” This is typical of Bardamu who, for one reason or another, finds 
it impossible to stay in one place for any length of time. His restlessness 
is no mere wanderlust. It reflects an inability to be content with life, a 
refusal to face up to the situations with which it confronts him, and, at 
the same time, a desire to find a solution to the problems it poses. Just 
as Céline returns to the image of the road, so he makes repeated reference 
to night and darkness, calculated to reflect the moral state of his hero. 
We find not only obvious symbols such as the arrival in Africa during the 
night-time, but also we read remarks like the following. “* Ainsi tourne 
le monde Aa travers la nuit énormément menagante et silencieuse,” 
whose tone helps to colour the whole presentation and underline its 
message. 

Voyage au bout de la nuit sprawls over 400 pages and ends as abruptly 
as it begins. There is no dénouement, no conclusion in the usual sense of 
the word. A conclusion presupposes resolution of the central problems 
posed in a novel. It is impossible here, where the basic problems admit of 
no resolution. The story—if such a term may be used—can go on as long 
as Bardamu lives. Since life is shown to be the beginning of death, the 
end of Voyage au bout de la nuit is foreseen from the outset. For death 
waits at the end of the road. If it is Bardamu’s friend Robinson who meets 
death in the last pages of the book, it means simply that Bardamu’s 
sentence has been deferred. Here is small consolation when we recall 
that Bardamu is one of those, “* les malheureux de la terre,” he calls them, 
who, agonisingly aware of the inevitability of death, begin to die twenty 
years in advance. 

Bardamu can be seen as a truly twentieth-century hero, or rather non- 
hero. Like Meursault, in Albert Camus’s L’Etranger, he finds himself 
lost in a world whose meaning escapes him. From the moment he joins 
the Army, (the sort of engagement which Jean-Paul Sartre would condemn), 
he is at a loss, unable to see any reason or order in events. At no time is 
he master of his own fate, and he reflects, “La guerre en somme c’était 
tout ce qu’on ne comprenait pas.”” Here we grasp the significance of this 
early passage in the novel. Without warning, Bardamu is thrown into 
life with no one to help or guide him. He has no reason to hate the 
Germans, and cannot understand why he is expected to fight them. His 
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sense of values is destroyed, so that when he has been decorated his 
award appears worthless, and while in hospital he takes delight in 
inventing the most preposterous versions of the action which earned him 
his medal. His wartime experiences explain his subsequent outlook on 
life, his cowardly conduct on the ship to Africa, his desertion of his post 
in the jungle, his abandonment of his medical practice in Paris, and also 
the gravity which he brings to the exercise of his ridiculous duties as “* agent 
compte puces’’—counting fleas brought into the United States by 
immigrants. 

Bardamu’s experience represents that of twentieth-century Man, 
conscious of his condition, yet unable to reconcile himself to it. He has 
that sense of inguiétude so distinctive of the characters André Malraux 
presents in his early novels. In a world he can make no sense of, Bardamu 
is groping for something which will give meaning to life. But, while 
Malraux’s heroes can find salvation in action, which appears as their sole 
means of conquering death, Bardamu can find no way out. He remains 
isolated, aware that all men share the same fate, yet unable to derive 
from this knowledge a sense of community. This truth is driven home 
poignantly in a passage relating how Robinson learns that he has lost his 
sight. Bardamu tells us, “On ne pouvait plus rien lui dire. Il y a un 
moment ot on est tout seul, quand on est arrivé au bout de tout ce qui 
peut vous arriver. C’est le bout du monde.”’ In another passage, Bardamu 
reports how, driven to despair by his sense of isolation, he would shout 
ineffectually from his window at the top of a New York hotel. Nothing 
could convey more forcefully the helplessness which accompanies the 
angoisse that infects him than the pages describing the sadistic torture of 
a child by her parents. Bardamu avows that, although this incident was 
frequently repeated, he could neither bring himself to intervene nor close 
his window to shut out the little girl’s cries. 

Moments of fraternal feeling, such as when Bardamu’s medical 
colleagues try to advise him on a difficult case, are rare and transitory. 
Time after time, he is brought face to face with the truth that every man is 
alone in the world. When, despite the help he has received, his patient 
dies, he comments despairingly, ** C’est peut-étre pour tout le monde la 
méme chose d’ailleurs, dés qu’on insiste un peu c’est le vide.” There is, 
of course, no hope of finding consolation outside oneself, in religion or 
the pathetic fallacy. Like Malraux, Céline can see no release in sex. Man 
appears to him as a soul in anguish, imprisoned by time in the flesh. Men 
are nothing but “des enclos de tripes tiédes et mal pourries.”” This view 
of Man seems to be the authorisation for Céline’s use of a style whose 
crudity is manifestly intentional. The novelist’s excuse is not just that, 
having chosen to relate Bardamu’s story in his own words, he must there- 
fore accept the verbal limitations of his main character. It goes deeper 
than that. In a sense, the brutality and obscenity of the expression reflect 
the novel’s underlying philosophy. If some passages do not bear quotation, 
it is for the very reason that to quote them is to take them from their 
context, to falsify the impression they are intended to give. For Céline, 
to be oneself is to be “ immonde, atroce, absurde,” and he has not felt 
entitled to tone down his style in order to please a sensitive public. Yet, 
although consciously brutal, he is never wilfully so. 
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If Voyage au bout de la nuit is a depressing book, it is because it is an 
honest book. Looking into the life history of Bardamu in order to trace 
that of contemporary Man, Céline gives the only conclusions he can, 
unrelieved by hope, which proves so often deceptive. Bardamu, charac- 
terised by a bitter lucidity, is given the courage to see himself for what 
he is. Life, we understand, is too serious to permit self-deception, or any 
other form of escapism. Even so, through the presentation of the 
character of Bardamu, the reader derives some consolation. Although he 
denies the possibility of communication between men, and declares “* Faire 
confiance aux hommes c’est déja se faire tuer un peu,” Bardamu cannot 
help feeling sorry for those who are poorer than he. He realises that he 
cannot offer any comfort, since each individual is cut off from his fellows, 
but he continues to feel especially sorry for his patients, revealing a pity 
which casts a hopeful glow over the latter part of the novel. More might 
be said about this element in Voyage au bout de la nuit, but it is sufficient 
to emphasise here that we are not entitled to assume that Céline has 
intended to introduce an optimistic note. He never suggests a possibility 
of release from Man’s predicament. He states a problem to which he 
cannot propose a solution. For this reason, Voyage au bout de la nuit 
seems to be denied a place among the really great novels. Nevertheless, 
if he leads us to an impasse from which he is incapable of helping us to 
escape, Céline has written a novel whose remarkable features are sufficiently 
imposing to reserve for it a place among the important novels of the 
first half of the twentieth century. We may not be content to say, as 
Céline did in 1950, ‘Oh! par les temps qui courent, atomiques, il faut se 
dépécher de n’étre plus rien du tout,”” but we cannot deny that Voyage au 
bout de la nuit has given notable expression to problems to which none of 
us today can remain indifferent. 

University of Exeter. J. H. MATTHEWS 


BACKGROUND TO KASHMIR 


ASHMIR is one of the beauty resorts of the world. For years the 

Moghul emperors of India travelled northwards from their capitals 

in the plains to the golden upland valley beyond the Pir Panjal 
Mountains where they built their pleasure gardens among the lakes and 
trees of the high fertile Vale of Kashmir. The Moghuls were followed by 
the tourist stream in the van of which were British officials and their 
families. These discovered for themselves the charms of this paradise south 
of the Himalaya and Karakoram ranges. Then in 1947 came Partition to 
plague the paradise with politics. 

As one of the Princely States, Kashmir (only a little smaller than Great 
Britain) with its population of four million did not immediately accede to 
either India or Pakistan when British India was partitioned in August 1947. 
Its Hindu ruler had pro-Indian sympathies; but four-fifths of the 
population were Muslims whose sympathies were not so clearly known. 
Before they could declare them, tribesmen from the North-West Frontier 
Province swept across the western frontier, ravaging and looting to within 
a few miles of Srinagar itself. The invaders were well-armed with modern 
weapons, and it seemed clear they could not have entered without the 
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sense of values is destroyed, so that when he has been decorated his 
award appears worthless, and while in hospital he takes delight in 
inventing the most preposterous versions of the action which earned him 
his medal. His wartime experiences explain his subsequent outlook on 
life, his cowardly conduct on the ship to Africa, his desertion of his post 
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the gravity which he brings to the exercise of his ridiculous duties as “* agent 
compte puces"’—counting fleas brought into the United States by 
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Bardamu’s experience represents that of twentieth-century Man, 
conscious of his condition, yet unable to reconcile himself to it. He has 
that sense of inquiétude so distinctive of the characters André Malraux 
presents in his early novels. In a world he can make no sense of, Bardamu 
is groping for something which will give meaning to life. But, while 
Malraux’s heroes can find salvation in action, which appears as their sole 
means of conquering death, Bardamu can find no way out. He remains 
isolated, aware that all men share the same fate, yet unable to derive 
from this knowledge a sense of community. This truth is driven home 
poignantly in a passage relating how Robinson learns that he has lost his 
sight. Bardamu tells us, “On ne pouvait plus rien lui dire. Il y a un 
moment ol on est tout seul, quand on est arrivé au bout de tout ce qui 
peut vous arriver. C’est le bout du monde.” In another passage, Bardamu 
reports how, driven to despair by his sense of isolation, he would shout 
ineffectually from his window at the top of a New York hotel. Nothing 
could convey more forcefully the helplessness which accompanies the 
angoisse that infects him than the pages describing the sadistic torture of 
a child by her parents. Bardamu avows that, although this incident was 
frequently repeated, he could neither bring himself to intervene nor close 
his window to shut out the little girl’s cries. 

Moments of fraternal feeling, such as when Bardamu’s medical 
colleagues try to advise him on a difficult case, are rare and transitory. 
Time after time, he is brought face to face with the truth that every man is 
alone in the world. When, despite the help he has received, his patient 
dies, he comments despairingly, ‘* C’est peut-étre pour tout le monde la 
méme chose d’ailleurs, dés qu’on insiste un peu c’est le vide.” There is, 
of course, no hope of finding consolation outside oneself, in religion or 
the pathetic fallacy. Like Malraux, Céline can see no release in sex. Man 
appears to him as a soul in anguish, imprisoned by time in the flesh. Men 
are nothing but “des enclos de tripes tiédes et mal pourries.” This view 
of Man seems to be the authorisation for Céline’s use of a style whose 
crudity is manifestly intentional. The novelist’s excuse is not just that, 
having chosen to relate Bardamu’s story in his own words, he must there- 
fore accept the verbal limitations of his main character. It goes deeper 
than that. In a sense, the brutality and obscenity of the expression reflect 
the novel’s underlying philosophy. If some passages do not bear quotation, 
it is for the very reason that to quote them is to take them from their 
context, to falsify the impression they are intended to give. For Céline, 
to be oneself is to be “ immonde, atroce, absurde,”’ and he has not felt 
entitled to tone down his style in order to please a sensitive public. Yet, 
although consciously brutal, he is never wilfully so. 
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other form of escapism. Even so, through the presentation of the 
character of Bardamu, the reader derives some consolation. Although he 
denies the possibility of communication between men, and declares “* Faire 
confiance aux hommes c’est déja se faire tuer un peu,’ Bardamu cannot 
help feeling sorry for those who are poorer than he. He realises that he 
cannot offer any comfort, since each individual is cut off from his fellows, 
but he continues to feel especially sorry for his patients, revealing a pity 
which casts a hopeful glow over the latter part of the novel. More might 
be said about this element in Voyage au bout de la nuit, but it is sufficient 
to emphasise here that we are not entitled to assume that Céline has 
intended to introduce an optimistic note. He never suggests a possibility 
of release from Man’s predicament. He states a problem to which he 
cannot propose a solution. For this reason, Voyage au bout de la nuit 
seems to be denied a place among the really great novels. Nevertheless, 
if he leads us to an impasse from which he is incapable of helping us to 
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imposing to reserve for it a place among the important novels of the 
first half of the twentieth century. We may not be content to say, as 
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the tourist stream in the van of which were British officials and their 
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knowledge or help of the new Government of Pakistan. The Kashmiris 
are not renowned for their fighting qualities, and the Maharajah decided 
that the only way to protect Kashmiri lives and property was to seek aid 
from India. This could only be given legally if Kashmir acceded to India; 
so in October, 1947, Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General of India, 
accepted the accession on the understanding that steps would be taken to 
discover the will of the Kashmiri people when the threat to peace had been 
removed. Indian troops swiftly pushed the invaders out of the Vale, and 
by the end of the following year controlled most of Kashmir; though the 
invaders occupied a strip of territory along the western border of the state 
adjoining Pakistan. Here they set up the high-sounding Provisional 
Government of Azad (Free) Kashmir, and appealed to all freedom-loving 
peoples “* to support the people of Kashmir in their fight for freedom.” In 
July 1949 a United Nations Commission managed to get a truce agree- 
ment signed, recognising the division that had been effected by the 
combatants. 

It is interesting to speculate what would have happened if the impulsive 
tribesmen, who had long plagued the British and for whose actions no 
government should perhaps be held responsible, had not raided the Vale. 
This was the start of the trouble, even though it was inevitably argued that 
they came to protect their co-religionists from being murdered by the Sikhs. 
The raid was the immediate cause of Kashmir’s accession to India, which 
Pakistan has consistently refused to recognise. Because of this accession, 
India held that, in the interim period before conditions in Kashmir are 
ripe for a plebiscite on agreed terms, she had a legal right to defend and 
develop the state; though as early as November 1947 Mr. Nehru said 
that “* the fate of Kashmir is ultimately to be decided by the people. That 
pledge we have given, and we wish to give it again not only to the people 
of Kashmir but to the whole world. We want it to be a fair and just 
referendum and we shall accept the verdict.” 

That was nine years ago, and there has been a lot of stalling since then. 
Following the truce agreement, the United Nations attempted to mediate 
between the two countries with little success. During these years both 
India and Pakistan have protested their desire for a plebiscite, but talks 
have broken down on the details. On both sides hotheads have declared 
that Kashmir would never be given up; and sometimes it was doubtful 
whether the negotiations which were going on at intervals between the 
two governments had much support in the countries concerned. In 
September 1953, for example, considerable differences emerged in the 
Government of Azad Kashmir between those supporting the negotiations 
and those clamouring for a “holy war,” while spokesmen of the 
right-wing Hindu Mahasabha were equally adamant about retaining 
Kashmir. 

A neutral observer of the dispute over these past few years might be 
forgiven for suggesting that neither India nor Pakistan has been really 
interested in self-determination, while both are passionately concerned to 
gain or retain possession. While the dispute raged, Kashmir State did not 
stand still. Its politicians were also active. In 1948 a popular ministry 
under Sheikh Abdullah succeeded the autocratic Maharajah, whose son 
became a constitutional ruler acting on the advice of a Cabinet. A new 
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constitution gave the state limited regional autonomy, though by acceding 
to India in 1947 Kashmir had put matters of defence, foreign affairs and 
communications under the aegis of the Indian Government. In 1953 
Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed on charges of “ disruptionism,” mal- 
administration and the like. It seems he was favouring either complete 
independence for Kashmir or independence for the fertile Vale—which 
contains the greater part of the population and is the major area in dispute 
—with Jammu going to adjoining India and Azad Kashmir to Pakistan. 
Sheikh Abdullah was succeeded by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed who took 
the view, which he stated quite unambiguously at the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly in February 1954, that Kashmir’s accession to India was “ final 
and irrevocable’’ and that “no power on earth, not even the Security 
Council,” could change it. 

Naturally enough, Pakistan was indignant. There was more talk of 
“holy war” and the repetition of atrocity stories. I was in East Pakistan 
at the time, and even there the newspapers began the familiar hysterical 
denunciations. The Pakistan Premier, Mohammed Ali, asked Nehru to 
repudiate the decision of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, but Mr. 
Nehru said there was no question of his repudiating what a Constituent 
Assembly had expressed. In March 1954 the India newspapers were in 
their turn free to castigate Pakistani perfidy, for U.S. military aid for 
Pakistan had been announced. While admitting Pakistan’s right to accept 
such aid, Mr. Nehru made it clear that such acceptance entailed certain 
consequences—among them an increased threat to Kashmir, for whose 
defence India was responsible. India had not forgotten the invasion of 
1947 in which Pakistani forces were involved, and in India’s view the risk 
of a similar invasion had been increased by military aid. Mohammed Ali 
vehemently denied this, claiming that the aid had no “ material bearing 
on the question of demilitarization in Kashmir;” the relative military 
strengths of India and Pakistan outside the frontiers of Kashmir were 
irrelevant. 

Politicians are deliberately deceivers, but they are frequently out of touch 
with popular opinion as was the Pakistan Premier with feelings in East 
Bengal. Certainly in Dacca, the capital, the people I spoke to, unaware 
of any Russian threat, saw the purpose of the aid as making Pakistan 
stronger vis-a-vis India and thus helping her “ to bargain from strength” 
in the approved NATO style. The tensions and distrust increased; and 
American tourists were advised not to apply for Kashmir visas. In August 
1954 I journeyed up the high mountain road from India into the beautiful 
Vale of Kashmir, where the main activity of the people was not political 
propaganda, but trying to sell carpets and furniture, shawls and pony 
rides to the tourists who had come up from the Indian plains. Except for 
rare glimpses of the white cars of the U.N. Commission in the streets, it 
would have been easy to forget about the conflict. A few buses and 
restaurants had notices urging people not to discuss politics, but I never 
felt they were really necessary. 

Kashmir was the only place in India where I met people lamenting “* the 
good old days”’ of the British. Unemployed guides and houseboat men 
confided to me how bad business had been since 1947. The Sikh pro- 
prietor of the hotel where I spent a few days admitted he had done no 
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repairs since the Partition. It was too uncertain to spend money. On the 
hill slopes round the village stood sturdy Swiss-syle chalets which the 
British had built and to which they used to come in the hot season. They 
stood abandoned, like the boarded-up shops whose last customers were the 
looting tribesmen. The tourists from India cannot afford to spend as 
lavishly as British Army Officers on leave. Yet on all sides I heard that 
trade was picking up again. The Indian Government had spent money on 
the Vale and tourists were being encouraged. I used to wonder as I looked 
at the predominantly Muslim inhabitants of the Vale whether they would 
vote for accession to Pakistan. Was it not more likely they would consider 
that their economic interests might be better served by ratifying the present 
situation? Nine years ago, religion may have been the operative factor in 
the burst of emotion accompanying the birth of free nations, but in recent 
years a common religion has not prevented bitter internal disputes within 
Pakistan. 

Situations do not stand still. Pakistan, holding only the thin strip of 
Azad Kashmir territory to the west of the state and the barren area of 
mountain and glacier to the north, naturally continues to demand a 
plebiscite which could possibly give her Srinagar and the Vale. India 
points out that for nine years the Indian and Kashmiri economies have 
been developing together. Only harm could follow any drastic change at 
this late hour. The only plebiscite that might be possible would be on a 
regional basis to ensure no large-scale moves of population as a result of it. 
In 1949 Mr. Nehru said he had no doubt that the people of Kashmir had 
no wish to accede to Pakistan, and this challenged Pakistan’s “* two-nation 
theory’ that wherever Muslims were in a majority they would be included 
in Pakistan. My own observations discovered no great hankering for 
Pakistani nationality, but one should not generalize from chance meetings. 
Only a free vote could discover the will of the people. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


FREE SUDAN: THE FIRST YEAR 


ROCLAIMING its independence on January 1, 1956, the Sudan 

became the sixth sovereign State of the African continent, thus ending 

the agitation of a decade and consummating 57 years of Anglo- 
Egyptian rule. The Woodrow Wilson principle of self-determination had 
once more come into its inheritance. The Governor-Generalship—product 
and symbol of the Condominium Agreement between the British and 
Egyptian Governments in 1899 and Article 11 of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936—was abolished. The Five Elders of the Council of State 
assumed its functions. The Residency of the Governor-General furnished 
the venue for a ceremonial promulgation of independence when Prime 
Minister Azhari and the Leader of the Opposition formally hauled down 
the flags of the United Kingdom and Egypt and hoisted the new flag 
of the eight-frontiered Republic—a_horizontally-striped tricolour of 
blue, yellow and green, symbolising the Nile, the desert, and agriculture, 
the trinity of Sudanese life and living. As early as January 19 the Arab 
League enrolled the Sudan as its ninth member. 
Soon the pro-Egyptian Prime Minister, 54-year-old, Omdurman-born 
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Sayed Ismail El Azhari, and his party, the National Unionists, sustained 
a major parliamentary defeat. Ex-teacher, student at Gordon College at 
Khartoum and at the American University at Beirut in the Lebanon, and 
grandson of the Sudanese Grand Mufti, Azhari was long a close associate 
and political disciple of the religious leader, the orthodox and pro- 
Egyptian El Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani Pasha, K.C.M.G., K.C.v.0., head of 
the Khatmia anti-Mahdi sect. His National Unionists had polled sensa- 
tionally well in the General Election of November 1953, commanding 
powerful support in the towns and winning 50 seats in the House of 
Representatives. The UMMA (Independence) Party, whose spiritual head 
is the son of the Mahdi, El Sayed Sir Abdul Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, 
K.B.E., C.V.O., then captured no more than 23 seats. But the party of the 
Prophet had asserted its popularity in the countryside. Within a fortnight, 
however, Azhari had contrived to form an all-party government, com- 
prising eight of his own National Unionists together with eight members 
of the old-time opposition—UMMaA, Liberals and “* Lib.-Socs.” It thus 
embraced two categories of ex-Ministers—those who favoured union with 
and others who demanded complete independence of the Egyptian 
Republic. It was a shrewd move, but too clever by half. The Azhari 
Cabinet maintained its precarious foothold only until July 4 when it fell 
on a vote of no-confidence. A somewhat dismayed Premier could rally only 
thirty-one votes to sixty, and a backbencher commented that Azhari had 
lost popular confidence because more blood had been shed under his rule 
than under the former regime—‘ shed,” he emphasised, “ through 
negligence.” 

Meanwhile on June 26, a newly reshuffled party, the People’s 
Democratic Party, was founded again under the patronage of Sayed Ali 
el Mirghani,—that is, Khatmia anti-Mahdi patronage—with some eighteen 
members in the House of Representatives, all of them dissident National 
Unionists. On July 5, the first native Sudanese brigadier, Abdullah Khalil, 
65-year-old Secretary-General of UMMA, formed a new administration of 
sixteen Ministers, six of whom were drawn from UMMA, six from P.D.P. 
Three were Liberals and one styled himself Republican-Socialist. The 
Mahdiists were now in the ascendant and almost, but not quite, in the 
ascendancy. It is not to be assumed that the inception of the Khalil 
Ministry involved a wholesale break with continuity, for three-fifths of his 
Cabinet colleagues had served with Azhari. Politics remain pre-eminently 
personal in the Sudan and largely centre in the character and temperament 
of the chief minister. The advent of a Mahdiist to the Premiership is 
nonetheless a token of independence and a guarantee against junior 
partnership in an Egypto-Sudanese Act of Union. 

To an outsider this sustained Cabinet and parliamentary crisis seems 
almost out of keeping with the advance during the year of the Sudanese 
economy and the progress of national life outside the parliamentary sphere. 
In part the crisis turned upon an unhappy affair in Kosti, in the Blue Nile 
Province, 198 miles south of Khartoum, on the dread night of February 
21-22, when 281 farmers were locked up in a single room of the local 
army barracks, some forty feet by thirty-three feet, with the doors and 
windows locked. As many as 192 perished of heat-stroke. The facts may 
be briefly narrated. The private Guida agricultural scheme involved 
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approximately one thousand tenants, and about 700 of them had been 
actively campaigning for tenant participation in management committees 
and in sales policy, for the auditing of accounts and for an increased share 
of profit from 40 to 60 per cent. They delivered an ultimatum. They 
refused to deliver the cotton crop until their demands were met. Four 
days before this terrible episode, reminiscent, as it is, of the age of Surajah 
Dowlah, three policemen and eighteen farmers had been killed. Two police 
officers and several policemen were forthwith arrested. Yet by February 
23, three independent newspapers were already forcefully demanding the 
Government's resignation, more specifically that of Azhari. Sudanese 
newspapers total about twenty, including one Greek weekly and two 
English dailies. 

It was not until October 19, 1956, that the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the causes of a mutiny in August 1955 was published in 
Khartoum. The Commission consisted of three members—one Northern 
Sudanese and one Southern Sudanese under the chairmanship of the 
Christian Arab, Judge Tewfik Cotran. Both its premises and its con- 
clusions form an illuminating commentary. It recorded, more in sorrow 
than in anger, that the Northern and Southern Sudanese had little in 
common, that the Southerners tended to regard the Northerners as 
traditional enemies like the Egyptians, that (except since 1947) United 
Kingdom administrative policy had been one of separation, that, in all 
spheres, the South lagged behind the North, and that, as yet, a feeling of 
common citizenship with the North was far from supplanting local tribal 
loyalties. It listed the causes as follows: first, the distribution of a forged 
telegram ordering repression in the South aspersed to have been sent in 
July 1955 by the pro-Egyptian Prime Minister Ismail El Azhari; secondly, 
a certain amount of administrative interference, albeit limited, in politics 
in the Equatoria Province; thirdly, the farcical trial of a Southern M.P.; 
fourthly, the action of the troops who fired on looters at Nzara; and, 
fifthly, inaction on discovery of the conspiracy and misjudgment of the 
situation at Torit immediately before the outbreak. Finally, and most 
significantly, fear of Northern political domination through the Sudan- 
isation of the public service, coupled with exaggerated rumours of all kinds 
and the almost complete absence of Government propaganda to allay fears. 
Here is the crux. For although it was not until 1820 that the Albanian 
adventurer, Mehemet Ali, founder of the fantastic dynasty which was exiled 
with Farouk, undertook the conquest of Nubia, Sudanese and Egyptian 
history have marched together for a thousand years. The farther south 
one travels, the stronger is the antipathy to all things Egyptian—an 
antipathy which was reinforced in times past by the perennial Arab slave 
raids into the lands of the blacks. The Northern Sudanese number roughly 
six-and-a-half millions. They speak Arabic, practise the Moslem faith, and 
are essentially Levantine (Levantine in the sense of “‘ Middle East.””) They 
are progressive in their own tumultuous, pleasingly effervescent way. 
Conversely, the Southern Sudanese, who total some two-and-a-half millions, 
are usually primitive, predominantly pagan, though sometimes Christianised 
by the missions, often black in pigment, and so far from conversing in 
Arabic, they employ one or other of the Sudan’s own 264 languages. It 
may well prove the historic indictment of the otherwise noble, indeed, 
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fabulous record of the British in the Sudan, more particularly, of the Sudan 
Political Service, that the Condominium failed to promote intercourse 
between the North and the South and that it persuaded Moslems that the 
Christian Missions enjoyed privileged status. If this be the case, and it is 
hard either to prove or to disprove it, the motive was clearly protection 
against exploitation and domination. Resentments survive. They permeate 
much of the argument which the Commissioners advance in their report 
on the mutiny. 

The long-term solution of these and kindred problems obviously lies 
in the expansion of the educational services. In this sphere, the event of 
the year was the establishment of the University of Khartoum on July 24, 
1956, nearly seven months after the proclamation of the Republic of the 
Sudan and seventy-one years after the death of General Gordon during 
the investment of the city by the Mahdi. The new University, which 
occupies, as its students well know, a central position, both physically and 
otherwise, in the life of the Republic, has something in common with the 
new post-war English residential Universities like Keele in Staffordshire and 
Southampton. Gordon Memorial College, among -whose distinguished 
Governors was the late George Peel, a frequent contributor to The 
Contemporary Review, was founded beside the Blue Nile as a primary 
school in 1902, four years after the Battle of Omdurman, and achieved 
secondary school status one year before the outbreak of the First World 
War. In 1945 the College was amalgamated with the seven-year-old 
independent post-secondary higher schools. In 1951, four years after 
attaining a “* special relationship” with London University, the institution, 
jointly with the Kitchener School of Medicine, henceforth an integral part 
of it, was formally resolved into a university college. The new University 
will now, in all faculties, grant its own degrees, and as Dr. Michael Grant, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Khartoum, pointed out in an illumina- 
ting article in the Manchester Guardian of January 5, 1957, the two 
objectives are to maintain academic standards not lower than those of other 
world universities of repute and, more specifically, to plan courses 
appropriate to Sudanese special needs. The University of the Nile, the 
Vice-Chancellor continued, “‘ differs from most other universities of the 
Middle East—to which the Northern Sudan is generally regarded as 
belonging—because, by Act of Parliament, it is not a State institution but 
autonomous, though the Government provides almost all its mcome. . . 
The University staff, in whose hands, through the Senate, academic a‘fairs 
are lodged, is probably a unique body. Its 137 members comprise 35 
Sudanese, 63 British, 23 Egyptians, and sixteen of other nationalities. This 
multi-national staff came very well out of the Suez crisis, with relations 
between its members unimpaired. Though first-class Sudanese appoint- 
ments are being made, it will be a long time before anything like all posts 
can be filled by them, and meanwhile foreign professors and lecturers are 
retained (and keenly sought for) on initial five-year contracts, with the 
possibility of renewal. . . .””. There are already 22 women students, with a 
residential hostel of their own—a far cry from the 1920’s, when, as Mr. 
John Hyslop amusingly recorded in The Contemporary Review of 
June 1954, certain tribal chiefs refused to send their girls to school 
unless they were assured that there would be no girls over nine in the 
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school and no male teachers under the age of seventy! Save in Islamic 
Law, and, naturally enough, Arabic, English continues to be employed 
in all departmental teaching in the University. Elsewhere in the educational 
field, the year has been one of steady, if slow, progress, but in the three 
southernmost of the nine provinces—Bahr el Ghazal, Equatoria and Upper 
Nile—the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions remain, for the time 
being, the major educational agencies of the Republic as of the co-domini 
before it. 

Such is the domestic record of the first year of the new Republic. It 
seems to have achieved an equilibrium which ‘* Suez” and all that failed 
to shatter. Even the cynical withdrawal of the Anglo-American offer to 
finance the Aswan Dam, a project which had captivated the imagination 
of millions, produced no catastrophic effects upon internal Sudanese 
politics. Those who stand firm for the independence of the Republic have 
maintained and even slightly improved their position and predicament 
against those who would exchange civil liberty and parliamentary 
institutions for junta rule by President Nasser. Deryck ABEL 


LONDON’S RIVER AND PORT 


VEN today it is difficult to make a journey down the Thames, say 

from Tower Bridge to Gravesend, without being reminded continually 

of the past. Bridges have been built, buildings pulled down, quays 
lengthened, new docks added, sometimes entire landscapes altered—all the 
same it is easy to project oneself backwards, to imagine that same wide 
flowing river in the days when it was crowded with paddle-boats and 
wherries and schooners and a host of craft which have long since vanished. 
Facts and figures are less easy to imagine, and this lends special interest 
to a survey of the conditions at London’s “ river and port” just over 120 
years ago and published in the Penny Magazine. This was carried out at 
a time when (since the reign of Richard I) the Lord Mayor of London was 
recognised both in law and practice as, by virtue of his office, the “* Con- 
servator of the Thames,” and the Corporation of London was adamantly 
in charge of the river’s affairs. This was approaching the penultimate 
period of the quarrel between the Corporation and the Admiralty, which 
claimed that “* the crown by its prerogative has the property in the sea, and 
in all navigable rivers which have the flux and reflux of the sea, and in 
every arm of the sea or navigable river, so high as the sea flows, and this 
property extends as well to the soil as the water.” The quarrel developed 
to such an extent that the House of Commons set up a special Committee 
to draw up a report, the main conclusion of which was that the differences 
between Corporation and the Admiralty (also Trinity House) were having 
a most injurious effect on the interests of navigation, and that it was 
desirable that they should be consolidated and vested in some one 
responsible body. At the time of the survey, the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation extended a long way—from Staines (37 miles by water from 
London Bridge) to a boundary stone on the Essex shore a further 43 miles 
from the Bridge, making a total distance of 80 miles of navigable river. 
Legally, the Port of London, then, extended from London Bridge down 
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to Bugsby’s Hole, just below Blackwall, about 64 miles—though the actual 
harbour, known as Lower and Upper Pools, measured only about 4 miles. 

In those days passing through the Pools was known by the pilot as 
“‘ threading the needle.” Harbour laws required a clear channel of not 
less than 300 feet to be kept for the passage of vessels between the tiers 
of shipping—a difficult law to administer, sometimes, when either Pool 
might well be a real “‘ forest of masts.” Trade was indeed booming, and 
the riverside below London Bridge was already a mass of docks, wharfs, 
quays and moorings, the bulk of business being concerned with coal and 
wood. Not surprisingly the value of riverside property was soaring . One 
steam-boat company with five vessels plying between London and 
Gravesend paid £3,000 a year for wharfage, and a coalmerchant paid a 
rent of £1,000 a year for a wharf between Waterloo and Westminster 
(another company of wharfingers recorded in one year 5,769 visits to their 
premises by steam-boatings, landing or receiving 789,203 passengers). In 
the Pools the usual daily number of collier ships discharging cargoes was 
about 150, and there would be another 400 coal barges receiving coal 
from the ships for taking to coal wharfs. Owing to the high cost of too 
many processes of transference of the coal, most firms preferred to keep 
coal in their own barges afloat, selling it by the barge load—as a result 
the river was “ unreasonably” occupied by this one branch of commerce. 
Paddle-steamers, carrying passengers up and down the river, were growing 
in numbers. Something like 90 of these steamers were operating between 
the Upper Pool and London (Hungerford Bridge was then a favourite 
landing place). Many of these steamers were up to 100 tons and might 
carry as many as 500 passengers—yet when fully laden they drew only 
three feet of water. These broad paddle-steamers with their huge swells 
were often responsible for causing the swamping of small boats, many of 
which plied with five or six people aboard, and the gunnel a mere two or 
three inches above the water (for the years 1834 and 1835 it was recorded 
that 197 people drowned within the limits of the Port of London, a large 
number from accidents of this kind). 

These were the dying days of the old London watermen, a romantic 
hangover from those days when the Thames was truly the king’s highway, 
and the nobility vied with royalty in the splendour of their barges and 
the number of watermen who wore their liveries. The watermen flourished 
in the times of Henry VIII, and under Philip and Mary—during whose 
reign tables of fares were hung up for the first time in the Guildhall, and 
an edict ordered the Lord Mayor to appoint overseers of watermen, and 
directed that no boat should be used less than 22} feet in length and 44 
feet broad in the midships. With the advent of hackney coaches and better 
roads on land, and of steam vessels on the river, the employment of the 
watermen had fallen off. Nevertheless, even at the time of the Survey in 
1836, it was found that there were 2085 watermen’s boats licensed to carry 
passengers below London Bridge, and 643 above it, making a total of 
2,728 (plus 103 licensed by Trinity House). However, while only 40 years 
previously there were 12,000 watermen, already the number had been 
almost halved. Yet, said the Survey, it was still possible to walk along 
the narrow streets on either side of the Thames below London Bridge and 
at each crevice-like opening leading to the stairs on the river, half a dozen 
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watermen would be seen loitering about, ready to surround each passing 
stranger with “ Want a boat, Sir, want a boat?” while their boats lay 
hauled up on the beach or knocking about in the swell of the river. 

It is interesting to realise that 120 years ago Custom House Quay was the 
only quay in the whole port of London on which the public were allowed 
to walk, with the exception of the small quay by the Tower. Custom 
House itself was then a magnificent new building, having cost a total of 
£440,000 to erect, along a river front of 488 feet. Customs collected in 
the Port of London, at this time, constituted no less than one-half of the 
entire amount of customs collected in the United Kingdom. The figure for 
1836 was £20,166,917 (the nearest for any other port being £4,272,847 
for Liverpool). The Survey went into the delegated powers of the Lord 
Mayor. He was accustomed to hold courts of conservancy, two for each 
of the four counties through which that portion of the river ran which was 
in his care (Middlesex, Surrey, Essex and Kent). At these courts “ persons 
guilty of encroachments or nuisances” were proceeded against. Under the 
provisions of the act for constructing the West India Docks, the practical 
superintendence of the river was committed to a committee called the 
Navigation and Port of London Committee, having four harbour-masters 
working under it, at salaries of £500, £400, £350 and £300. Other officials 
including a surveyor, a water bailiff and his assistants and a superintendent 
of mooring chains and his staff. The annual cost of the harbour service 
was just over £6,000, while the annual amount spent on conservancy of 
the river was £2,467. 

Owing to the differences between the Corporation and Trinity House 
and the Government, the state of the river seems to have varied. The 
Survey found that Trinity House, in removing shoals, did not feel them- 
selves warranted in lifting anything but what would be serviceable for 
ballast—i.e. mud or clay was regarded as unsuitable. Thus, when an 
Admiralty surveyor went into the Pools he found them to be excavated 
in holes and hills: the Upper Pool full of shoals, the Lower Pool a little 
better. ‘In the Lower Pool is the Limekiln shoal, which projects about 
one third across the river; in Limehouse Reach there is the Whiting shoal, 
which extends the whole way across, except a narrow, intricate channel; 
large ships cannot pass over this shoal till half-tide. Opposite Greenwich 
there is another shoal, at Blackwall there is the “‘ Middle Ground,” and 
Bugsby’s Hole is one of the worst reaches in the river, having an extensive 
shelf on either side, as well as a middle ground.” In its summing up the 
main findings of the Survey was that steam, that “‘ restless demon of the 
waters,” would quickly oust out all other forms of river trade—already 
“little steamers are shooting the arches, and wreathing the bridges in 
smoke; the quiet and picturesque banks of the Thames are visited, in 
summer, by steam-boats as far up as Richmond and Twickenham.” The 
disappearance of the individual watermen was seen as a sad thing, but to 
attempt to alter the process was like trying to “ kick the moon out of its 
orbit,” as one of the watermen put it. At all accounts, it was felt, most of 
the watermen would be absorbed into other work in the port or harbours, 
and the main cause for satisfaction—then as indeed to this day—was the 
continued development of the river itself: for did not Fuller, in his Worthies 
of England, declare proudly that ‘“ London oweth its greatness, under 
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God’s divine providence, to the well-conditioned river of Thames, which 
doth not (as some tyrant rivers in Europe) abuse its strength in a 
destructive way, but employeth its greatness in goodness, to be beneficial 
for commerce by the reciprocation of the tide therein. . . . Hence it was 
that, when King James, offended with the city, threatened to remove his 
court to another place, the Lord Mayor, boldly enough, retorted that he 
might remove his court at his pleasure, but could not remove the Thames! ” 
Denys VAL BAKER 


THE OUTER HEBRIDES 


some travellers the appea! of islands is irresistible. The Outer 
Hebrides present a range of interests from geology, botany, 
archaeology, to the study of a Celtic culture and way of life still 
existing below the defacement of modern progress. Travelling from north 
to south, I was impressed by the diversity in respect of crafts, character 
and culture, remnants of that fast-vanishing era of which the “ black 
house”’ is still one of the chief survivals and emblems. The geology of 
the outer Isles is remarkable, the Archaean rocks of Lewisian gneiss being 
some of the most ancient formations in the world. In Lewis and North 
Harris, mountains reach a height of over 2,000 ft. The south of Harris is 
flat and pastoral; North Uist, apart from Eaval, its highest hill, is of the 
same character; Benbecula also. Barra is hilly in parts, even mountainous. 
Thus the scenery varies from one island to another, presenting a changing 
pattern of mountains, hills, level stretches of moor and pasture, of machars, 
cultivated strips of land parallel with the coast; sandy bays of dazzling 
whiteness fringing the Atlantic seaboard; lochs and waterways separating 
island from island; a panorama of charm and interest, fully accounting for 
the devotion of the inhabitants to their native land. Sea and lochs are the 
highways between the islands. At the piers of the small villages as well 
as the larger towns, the Mac Brayne steamers call at stated hours to collect 
or disembark passengers and goods; bales of cloth woven in the cottages 
and mills; spindles for wool-winding; cattle, horses, and a variety of cargo 
relevant to the daily lives of the inhabitants. The piers are usually thronged 
with interested spectators, concerned either as passengers, receivers, or 
exporters of freight. The arrival of the boat is an important event, as a 
bringer of news and a link with the outer world. 

Although the Outer Isles are becoming modernised to a degree startlirfg 
and often lamentable, the changing conditions are in themselves of some 
interest. Stornaway, the capital, with its spreading suburbs and rapidly 
expanding civic life, its thriving herring fisheries and weaving industry, the 
well-equipped boats plying between it and the more southerly isles, presents 
signs of an expansion which refuses to be confined within the limits of so 
isolated an area. The Gaelic speech introduces a curious foreign element. 
Nearly all the inhabitants are bilingual, although Gaelic is their mother 
tongue. One hears little English among the natives, but it is taught in the 
schools, and although the inhabitants cannot, alas! in the main, be now so 
designated, they are said to be, in all the islands, the best-educated 
peasantry in the world. Stornaway has multiple shops, several hotels, a 
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fine town hall, and a park and mansion owned by the municipality, 
bequeathed by the late Lord Leverhulme, in spite of the rejection by the 
townspeople of his beneficent schemes for their social and commercial 
betterment. There is trade between Stornaway and many parts of the 
world; signs of modern culture, and a way of life impregnated by influences 
from far beyond its boundaries. While there, I enjoyed a performance of 
T. S. Eliot's ‘* The Confidential Clerk,” produced and played by a travelling 
company of the Arts Council of Great Britain. It seemed a strange bill for 
an audience in so remote an island, but the large hall was crowded. 

Among the many changes taking place in the Isles that of housing is 
perhaps the most striking. Many examples of the original dwellings, the 
** black houses,” of varying ages and types, exist today; some are still 
inhabited, but, as far as I could judge, few in their original condition. 
They are to be found in all the Isles, their primitive appearance often 
modified but seldom wholly destroyed. They are among the most dis- 
tinctive and charming of any primitive habitations by reason of their entire 
suitability to, and their blending with, their surroundings; the exterior built 
of rough-hewn stones, with rounded corners to brave the gales, and double 
walls filled with earth, upon which rest the edge of the roofs, thatched with 
heather or straw. The interior plan originally consisted of a long oblong, 
divided into three compartments, the cow-byre “ from which a pass door 
formed in a cross wall of stone gave access to the main compartment of 
the house. The third compartment formed a bedroom, divided from the 
main apartment by a wood partition.”** ‘* The house of the past was not 
an object of domestic luxury and embellishment; it was a house to keep out 
the storm.”*+ Although I never entered one of the houses described, and 
was only shown one of a later date, now entirely modernised, I saw many 
but slightly changed in outward appearance from the original pattern. The 
most ancient examples were usually windowless, the fire was laid upon the 
floor of beaten earth, the smoke liberated through a hole in the roof. In 
the cow-byre, the floor for obvious reasons was sloping, the wooden 
partition not reaching to the roof, so that the cow might share the light 
and warmth of the fire. It will be remembered that Boswell, in his Journal, 
remarks that “we had no rooms that we could command, for the good 
people here had no notion that a man could have any occasion but for a 
mere sleeping place.’’t 

Without a closer examination of the older of these dwellings it is 
impossible to ascertain how many of the original black houses, even though 
reconditioned, are still occupied. From what I saw in my tour, I should 
judge that many are still lived in. Within the last three decades, a friend, 
while travelling in the Outer Isles, was carried across the floor of a black 
house to his bed in the wall of the byre, he and the cow sharing the 
apartment for the night. According to the statement of a native, the 
occupants of the black houses were, in his youth, singularly free from 
infection of any kind, owing to the impregnation of the interior with peat 
smoke. I have been assured, however, that tuberculosis was once rife in 
* Carmichael Alexander LLD. (1928) Carmina Gadelica, Vol. 2, 279. 
t a! Colin (1953). Thatched Houses of the Old Highlands. Edinburgh. Oliver 


t Boswell James. Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LLD. 
Isham Collection (1936) 219-220. 
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Stornaway as a result of bad housing. The people today are mostly well- 
housed. In Tarbert, in Harris, I was entertained in a modern villa by the 
wife of a farmer, engaged in the tweed industry in her own home, where 
she dyed with vegetable dyes the wool from her husband’s sheep, spun it 
on a spinning wheel, and wove it on a hand loom in fashion of her own 
designing. How often home crafts are carried to this degree of perfection 
I do not know, but I heard that much of the weaving, now so staple an 
industry in the Isles, is carried on in the crofts. My hostess regaled me 
with home-made oatcakes and curd, and a strange cheese-like substance 
less palatable than interesting. Modern housing estates are replacing the 
ancient black houses, many of the dwellings of Scandinavian pine, sent 
over in sections and assembled in blocks or rows. The impact of Norway 
and Sweden upon the Isles reveals itself also in many ways other than 
building materials. I am told that folklorists and archaeologists from these 
countries show a marked interest in the Isles, and that antiquaries come 
over for study and research. 

The Outer Hebrides are rich in prehistoric sites, chief among them the 
famous Stones of Callernish in North Lewis, one of the most remarkable 
monuments in Britain, second only in importance to Avebury and Stone- 
henge. Cruciform in plan, and orientated north and south, it consists of 
an avenue 270 ft. in height and 27 ft. broad, composed of nineteen great 
standing stones. At its southern end, the first section of the avenue ends 
in a stone circle, 37 ft. in diameter, comprising thirteen monoliths 
surrounding a chambered cairn, with which a second is associated. West 
of the circle stands a monolith, like a tombstone. Single rows of four stones 
extend east and west of the circle, and the main avenue continues south- 
wards beyond it. Several stone circles are found in the neighbourhood, 
Dun Carloway, a broch comparable to that of Mousa in Shetland; many 
menhiers or standing stones also as at Breascleit; that known as MacLeod’s 
Stone in Harris, and another at Pollachar in South Uist; and a variety of 
other antiquities; little early Maltese churches, engraved stones, and 
so forth. 

South Uist has lately come into prominence in the newspapers. The 
projected building of a rocket emplacement, with St. Kilda as its target, 
has given rise to varied expressions of opinion among the islanders and 
elsewhere, some favourable, some hostile, including, as it must, the intro- 
duction of an alien population in an island pre-eminently the centre of 
folklore and traditions. I visited the selected site, an area of sandy, 
uncultivated land, fringing the western seaboard, under which lie 
innumerable sites of the Bronze and Iron Ages, some of which are being 
excavated before the arrival of the bulldozers. I was shown a fine wheel- 
house of the Iron Age, a series of small, cell-like chambers, enclosed by a 
containing wall, each opening on to a central court. Many of the local 
inhabitants, attracted by the prospect of high pay, will probably welcome 
the development of the site. Unfortunately, however, much farm land 
impinges upon the sandy area, and may be incorporated also in the scheme. 
It is possible that, when the Government employment comes to an end, 
the workers on the new site may be unwilling to return to their former 
occupations, thus creating unemployment, and a situation similar in kind 
to that which led to the evacuation of St. Kilda and other islands. At the 
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present time the islands appear to be in a state of advancing prosperity. 
The people are content. They are said to have had little or no voice in 
the events which led to the Government’s decision, and by many it is 
thought that a site elsewhere could have been acquired without thus dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of a rural population. 

Modern amenities, the telephone and radio, have brought the outer Isles 
into touch with the towns of the mainland. Omnibuses are the chief means 
of travel, and few centres of habitation can now reasonably be termed 
remote. The people themselves are kind and courteous to the stranger and, 
as far as I could judge, to each other also. Staying in various hotels, large 
and small, and severall small houses, during my visit to the Islands, I met 
with nothing but friendliness from their inmates. Within, the houses are 
clean and orderly, but the gardens are usually neglected, badly cropped 
and untidy, and litter mars the streets of the towns no less than the face of 
the countryside. The inhabitants are indicted of cruelty to animals, but of 
that I saw no sign. Drunkenness is said to be the curse of the Isles, but it 
is not markedly apparent to the ordinary tourist. The women appear in 
general to be the mainstay of the population, the men doing little apart from 
their regular employment in proportion to their wives, and even when high 
wages are offered, as for the collection of seaweed from the beaches for 
various purposes, comparatively few of the men would at first volunteer or 
agree to undertake the work. Now, however, the industry is thriving. With 
some experience of Celtic countries, I thought the conditions and way of 
life very similar to those, for example, of Cornwall or Brittany; in the 
laissez-faire attitude to life, the untended gardens and poorly cultivated 
fields, and the impression given to a stranger of a want of enterprise or 
desire for improvement. 

In assessing the way of life of the inhabitants, even with regret for the 
encroachment and acceptance of modern civilisation and so-called progress, 
it must not be forgotten that, for a country so remote from the mainland, 
it may well be that, in many respects, the present-day advantages out- 
weigh, in some respects at least, the unfavourable if charming conditions 
of the past. One of the most valuable modern assets is the small aeroplane 
which takes the sick to Stornaway or the mainland hospitals, thus saving 
untold suffering. Radio also, as before remarked, has forged another link 
between the Isles and the outer world. Visitors have brought a new 
atmosphere into the lives of the inhabitants, new interests, increased 
prosperity. Yet I believe that the old folklore and traditions are not wholly 
dead. Alasdair Alpin MacGregor* quotes the folklore authority, Annie 
Johnson, as asserting that the belief in fairies was still alive when his book 
was written. When in Barra, I heard that a ceilidh or recital of folk songs 
and tales had taken place in one of the local houses. In some respects the 
old life still exists, actively, in the island. 

The recent report of the Crofters’ Commission (August 7th, 1956) calls 
for at least brief note. The comment of The Times correspondent was that 
“ the Commission might easily have ignored the fact that ‘ crofting was the 
problem of a broken people,” but that in spite of such an acknowledgment 
they have chosen to ‘concentrate first on working out the problem in 
human terms—an issue of restoring the crofter’s faith in himself and the 


* MacGregor Alasdair Alpin (1943). The Western Isles. London. Robert Hale. 
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faith of others in the crofter.””’ According to Sir Robert Urquhart, Chair- 
man of the Commission, himself the son of a crofter, five per cent more 
land has been put under the plough this spring, although to certain schools 
of thought it is doubtful if the crofter is worth saving. Of special interest 
is it to note that “‘ re-organisation schemes are in various stages of pre- 
paration in four townships; Skye and Uist are likely to be chosen for 
preliminary experiments.”’ Again, according to The Times, the Commission 
is charged also with “aiding the general economic and social improve- 
ment.”” Contact with various organisations has been set on foot in that con- 
nection—the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, the Scottish Tourist 
Board, and others. ‘“* Without vigorous participation of other interested 
bodies and individuals, in fact, of the Celtic Commission, the Highlands 
cannot be saved for the crofter.” ‘“* The old life has gone,”’ as a Barra 
woman remarked to me over her counter in the village shop. The crofters 
must accept the implications of the new conditions, or cease to survive. 
One can but hope that in spite of increasing contacts with the larger world 
the Hebridean islanders will, in improving their present status, cherish also, 
for future generations, the traditional culture which makes the Outer 
Hebrides still a treasure house of folk-lore and the precious heritage of a 
Celtic people. EVELYN CLARK 
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AT MY LAST LEAVETAKING 
a translation of 


WENN ICH ABSCHIED NEHME 


Wenn ich Abschied nehme, will ich leise gehn, 
Keine Hand mehr driicken, nimmer riickwarts sehn. 


In dem lauten Saale denkt mir keiner nach, 
Dankt mir keine Seele, was die meine sprach. 


Morgendammrung weht mir draussen um das Haupt, 
Und sie kommt, die Sonne, der ich doch geglaubt. 


Larmt bei euren Lampen und vergesst mich schnell! 
Lésche, meine Lampe !—Bald ist alles hell! 


KARL WEITBRECHT (1847-1904) 


At my last leavetaking, lightly I'll go hence, 
Press no hand at parting, cast no backward glance. 


None bears me in mind now in the noisy hall, 
Not a soul to thank me for the,words that mine let fall. 


Through the dusk the dawn-wind blows with freshening breath, 
And it comes, the sunrise, in which I still had faith. 


Laugh in lamplit circle and forget me quite! 
Out, my own lamp’s glimmer! How swiftly spreads the light! 


A. V. STUART 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EGYPT FROM WITHIN 


Even when we have digested the massive volumes of Lord Cromer and Lord Lloyd 
on the government of Egypt and the fascinating reports of Flinders Petrie and 
Breasted on the triumphs of archaeology, we have learned little about the people 
and their way of life. The reason is simple: all these distinguished recorders 
come from without, deeply interested spectators but nothing more. To get the 
feel of a country, to understand its traditions and instincts, its habits and beliefs, 
it is necessary to have been born there or spent many years there, to have real 
friends, above all to speak the language, for how else can one communicate freely 
with high and low, rich and poor, educated and illiterate? For this task of inter- 
pretation Mary Rowlatt is exceptionally—we may almost say uniquely—fitted. 
Belonging to the fifth generation of a family which has lived and worked in 
Alexandria and Cairo since the dawn of the nineteenth century, daughter of the 
late Sir Frederick Rowlatt, Governor of the National Bank, and speaking fluent 
Arabic since childhood, she has found all doors, official and unofficial, open to her 
and has made full use of her opportunities. While some Europeans have surrendered 
body and soul to the glamour of the East, she always kept in touch with England 
by frequent visits and has written her book in the country which is now her per- 
manent home. 

We have good reason to dislike Colonel Nasser, though we should be grateful 
to him for his share in evicting King Farouk; but to read Miss Rowlatt’s reminis- 
cences is to form a pleasant impression of the people whom he misruled. 
Approaching them on the basis of our common humanity, without the slightest 
trace of superiority complex, she always met a friendly response, even when 
political relations between Cairo and Downing Street have been none too good. 
This is a cheerful and cheering book; always expecting to find good in everyone, 
she almost invariably finds it. That there are plenty of corrupt and greedy 
Egyptians is true enough, but the Military Junta, like the new masters in Peking, 
seem to have diminished the evil traditions of centuries. 

Three main impressions remain with the reviewer. The first is the immense 
material development operated by the science, enterprise and capital of the West, 
of which the Canal and the great dams are only the most spectacular achievements. 
The second is that the new wealth of the country is very unevenly distributed, and 
that terrible poverty, squalor, ill-health and ignorance afflict the vast majority of 
an over-populated land. The third—perhaps the brightest feature in the picture— 
is the growing recognition of the legal and social equality of women, though 
doubtless less complete than in Turkey, the most modernised of Moslem States. 
‘*There is hardly a profession which she does not adorn. They are doctors, 
dentists, university lecturers, chemists and journalists, and the keenness with which 
some of them train for social welfare is inspiring.”” At long last women are coming 
into their own. 

There is more descriptive sociology than controversial politics in the book, 
for the author’s main interest is in human nature and in the joys and sorrows of 
individuals. Giving love and sympathy freely, she has received touching affection 
and gratitude in return. An active member of Moral Rearmament, she longs for 
greater unity in the quarrelsome human family, more mutual tolerance, less racial 
arrogance, greater readiness to find good in other creeds, more emphasis on the 
factors which unite us rather than—as most of us are instinctively inclined to do— 
those which divide. The fortunes of the Egyptian people are at last in their own 
keeping. The Turks disappeared in the First World War; now the British have 
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gone, and we must hope that the soul-destroying yoke of Communism will not fill 
the vacuum. The ill-advised attack on Port Said was not the way to bridge the 
gulf between East and West which is keeping the nerves of the world on edge. 
“* The use of force,”’ writes the author in a brief Epilogue added after the completion 
of her book, “ could lead to decades of the most costly repression and of mounting 
hate which would sear the centuries for children yet unborn.” Dictators thrive on 
foreign invective and pose as champions of their people against a ring of foes. 
This book provides much interesting material in very readable form and deserves 
the compliment in the Foreword by Sir Ralph Stevenson, former British Minister 
at Cairo: “ Few people in England are so well qualified as Miss Rowlatt to write 
the kind of book that she has now written. Such a kindly and clear-sighted 
delineator of the Egyptian scene can play a vital role, particularly at the present 
moment when more heat than light is being generated.”” Colonel Nasser, like other 
dictators, will not be there forever. In any case we should not allow his antics to 
weaken our desire for the welfare and progress of the twenty million toiling 
inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile. G. P. Goocu 
A Family in Egypt. By Mary Rowlatt. Robert Hale. 18s. 


WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


If one of the purposes of an official history is to show where and why things 
went wrong and where and why they went right, the author of this volume has 
fulfilled this part of his task most admirably. As he remarks in the concluding 
chapter: “* The United Kingdom has a long, and in many ways honourable tradition, 
of unpreparedness for war” but the armed forces have at least got embryonic 
staffs and organisations capable of vast and rapid expansion. In the case of civil 
affairs and military government there was, at the outbreak of the Second World 
War, no such qualifying “* but.” Unreadiness was so complete that “ there existed 
virtually no nucleus of thought, and no staff at all, on which to build.” 

This singular absence of study, direction and material was to have serious results, 
and in his eariier chapters Mr. Donnison shows how the need for a military 
administration, which had never been anticipated or prepared for, gradually forced 
itself upon the military authorities for practical reasons; how slowly these 
authorities perceived the implications of the need; and how illogically machinery 
was improvised to meet it. 

The book is divided into five parts, the first part being introductory and opening 
with the Japanese invasion of South-East Asia. Part II deals with Burma, Part III 
with Malaya, Borneo and Hong Kong, Part IV with general matters such as 
finance, relief supplies, and refugees. Last, and in many respects the most interesting 
section of all, come six chapters dealing with the political aspects of the British 
reoccupation of Burma, Malaya, Indonesia and the southern half of Indo-China. 
In each of these areas the rapid growth of nationalist fervour (in the case of Malaya, 
Communist machinations) had brought about vast and largely unanticipated 
changes since pre-war days. Lord Mountbatten and his commanders were therefore 
forced into taking decisions on matters never even contemplated. 

For some of these decisions, Lord Mountbatten has been strongly criticised; 
but the critics were thinking largely in terms of the conditions prevailing before 
the war. The Supreme Commander, whose attitude is analysed clearly and 
dispassionately in these pages, had to base his policy on wholly different circum- 
stances. In Burma, matters were made no easier by such happenings as the official 
assurances, with far-reaching implications, given by the Commander of the 
clandestine Force 136 to the nationalist leaders without consulting his superiors, 
and the failure to inform the Chief Civil Affairs Officer—who was responsible for 
advising Admiral Mountbatten on political issues—of the resistance movement 
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and of Aung San’s coming break with the Japanese. The dilemma brought about 
subsequently by the question of whether or not to recognise Aung San is but one 
of many interesting and complex matters discussed in this book. 

In Malaya, political commitments with resistance leaders were more successfully 
avoided than in Burma; but there, as in Indonesia and Indo-China, the hiatus of 
several weeks between the Japanese surrender and the arrival of the British forces 
served to raise problems entirely unforeseen by those responsible for maintaining 
law and order. In Indonesia and Indo-China, political time-bombs in the shape of 
newly proclaimed independence governments had been left by the Japanese, and 
one of the best chapters in the book is that dealing with the difficulties of the 
situation confronting the British on their arrival in Java. 

For the lucid and objective way in which the author has sought to analyse the 
many complex questions involved, there can be nothing but praise. There are, 
however, some minor slips, as for instance his reference to Vice-Marshal (sic) 
Maeda and his dating the birth of the Malayan Communist Party several years 
too early. It is curious, too, that he does not appear to know that Japanese agents 
had definitely made contact with members of the Thakin Party in Burma before 
the outbreak of war. MALCOLM D. KENNEDY 
British Military Administration in the Far East 1943-46. By F. S. V. Donnison. 

H.M. Stationery Office. 40s. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


Our age has witnessed the rise to supremacy of two hemispherical power blocs 
and the consequent overshadowing of Europe, for so many centuries the acknow- 
ledged centre of the world political scene. This revolutionary development poses 
a challenge to the historian: new perspectives have been opened up; he is called 
upon to devote increasing attention to parts of the world which for a long time he 
could comfortably ignore, and to learn to look at European history from unfamiliar 
angles. This displacement of conventional landmarks is reflected in a study by a 
German historian of Russo-American relations from their origins until the present 
day. Not content to give just a straightforward account of diplomatic exchanges, 
Dr. Hoelzle courageously sets out to create a comprehensive picture of the 
developing contact between the two countries in its global setting. 

During the first hundred years or so Russo-American relations were surprisingly 
amicable. Differences in political ideology did not greatly trouble the scene. 
Indeed, the two countries, both rapidly expanding, had in common a growing 
consciousness of their national mission. De Tocqueville’s oft-quoted observation 
that Russia and the United States ‘* seem to be chosen by Providence to have the 
destinies of the hemispheres in their hands ” was only the most celebrated of several 
such prophecies by public figures in both the countries concerned. Such comments, 
often mere after-dinner grandiloquence in moments of enthusiasm, need not be 
taken too seriously. Russo-American friendship had a more solid material founda- 
tion; each found the other a useful ally in maintaining the balance of power, and 
particularly in opposing British maritime supremacy. Time and time again this 
community of interest triumphed over other considerations. Although the Monroe 
Doctrine was directed as much against Russia as any other European Power, this 
did not damage their friendship; when it came to the point, Russia was ready to 
abandon her championship of the legitimist cause in the South American republics, 
and, ultimately, her territorial possessions on the North American continent. 
Indeed, so anxious was the Russian Ambassador in Washington to ensure the 
ratification by Congress of the agreement for the purchase of Alaska that he 
resorted to greasing the palms of some hesitant but influential persons. But 
American friendship for Russia cooled whenever London and Washington could 
agree to act together. Dr. Hoelzle looks rather askance at such collaboration, as 
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though John Bull, for his own selfish purposes, were intruding upon the Russo- 
American honeymoon. He is a little too anxious to fit events into a predetermined 
logical pattern: the decline of Europe and the strengthening of the peripheral 
Powers. It is always a temptation for the historian who is concerned with broader 
trends to minimise contrary movements. Although one may contest some of the 
author’s points of emphasis, his scholarly work adds to our understanding of the 
subject. The second volume, which is to bring the story down to our own days, is 
due to appear shortly. J. KEEP 
Russland und Amerika. By Erwin Hoelzle. Muenchen. 


A FATEFUL YEAR 


The year 1933 was not much less fateful for Europe and the world than was 
1914 itself. Looking back over what took place in 1933—when Hitler began his 
chancellorship, having in effect been helped, indeed almost driven, to it by the failure 
of the Disarmament Conference the year before—one wonders that men and 
nations could have been so foolish. There were warning voices; one of them for 
instance: “* A new war could only lead to the collapse of the present order of 
society. A Europe plunged into communistic chaos would conjure up a crisis of 
immeasurable consequence ” (page 253). Who was it that spoke such good sense? 

None other than Adolf Hitler, less than half a year after becoming Chancellor. 

He was speaking in the Reichstag on May 17, 1933, and went on to promise: “ It is | 
the most earnest wish of the German National Government to prevent any such 
development by their earnest and active co-operation.” 

No doubt, as it will be generally recalled, Hitler was a case of mental instability 
and even disease; was a liar and a fraud; but about Russia and Communism he 
was invariably right, even prophetic. Nor was there much doubt that he admired 
the British Empire and would have liked an alliance with Britain against Russia. 
He went about the business badly, and mixed with it certain egotistical and idiotic 
ambitions that were inconsistent with it; but the retrospect makes it harder, not 
easier, to understand why British diplomacy failed to cajole such a man to the 
point of averting the most calamitous war in history. 

To such as would:like to be given the facts and the diplomatic undercurrents on 
which to base an intelligent retrospect these volumes of documents on British 
foreign policy between the two wars are indispensable. The editors have been 
given access to all the Foreign Office papers and full freedom of choice in the 
publishing of them. The volume before us is Volume V of the Second Series dealing 
with the year 1933. Much of the material has not been, could not have been, 
before published. It includes the Italian proposal of March 1933 for a four-Power 
pact; the winding up of the League of Nations Disarmament Conference which 
started in February 1932 and virtually recorded its failure in the autumn of that 
year with the consequent secession of Germany from the Leagu. ~~ Nations; the 
rearmament of Germany; German interference in Austria; and ».iiglo-American 
discussions on war debts. 

One of the limitations to the value of these volumes, when a particular volume is 
taken separately from the others, is that they give a cross section of fact cut out 
from its context. For instance it is a matter of elementary cause and effect that the 
importance of 1933 derived largely from the disarmament failure of the year before. 
The year 1932 produced Hitler. Hitler and British diplomatic inadequacy produced 
the Second World War. Yet the occasional student, leading perhaps a busy life in 
other spheres, and physically unable to plough through the thousand pages of 
each of these volumes, is not helped to co-ordinate one with another. That difficulty 
is perhaps unavoidable, except perhaps by a colossal index such as is to be found 
in the last volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. None the less this volume 
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contains a vast amount of hitherto unpublished matter which will well repay study 
by any person of average liveliness. GEORGE GLASGOW 


Documents on British Foreign Policy: 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler. Second Series, Volume 5, 1933. H.M. Stationery Office, 95s. 


DEVOTION TO INDIA 


Here is a modest but devotedly written “‘ Impression ” by a sister of one of the 
most remarkable women of our time. Agatha Harrison defied classification; she 
held no significant office in Church or State, and achieved little if any public 
distinction. She had an inveterate preference for working behind the scenes seeking 
no limelight and no rewards for herself. Yet few people of unofficial standing in our 
century can have played so significant a part in events of great historic importance 
or enjoyed the trust and affection of so many holding high office and carrying 
weighty public responsibilities. Though she made no claims to greatness for 
herself she was one of those, in the words of Jawaharlal Nehru—spoken at a 
memorial meeting to her in Delhi—‘* whom the great cannot do without.” 

No one could know better than Mr. Nehru of what he spoke, for it was to 
India’s political leaders and their cause that Agatha Harrison devoted most of her 
maturer years and so much single-minded and self-effacing service. In her earlier 
years she achieved some distinction in the field of industry. She was the first 
Welfare Tutor to be appointed in a British university with the task of training 
welfare officers and she had a wide, practical experience of industrial problems in 
Britain, China and the United States. In the last four years of her life she became 
associated with the work of the international teams of Quaker observers at the 
United Nations and made an outstanding contribution to it. But it was to India 
that she gave the substance of her life and the fullness of her gifts and it is with 
the realisation of India’s freedom that her name will always be linked. 

A minor role with a Royal Commission on Labour which went to India in 1929 
gave her her first glimpse of the sub-continent. Two years later she helped C. F. 
[ Andrews prepare for the coming to London of Mr. Gandhi for the Second Round 
Table Conference and thereafter until India became independent in 1947—and 
even later—she was constantly in touch with Indian leaders and British leaders 
concerned with India interpreting the one to the other and ensuring, as far as 
lay in her power, that the transition from dependence to freedom was made with 
the minimum of conflict and ill-will. There was an India Conciliation Group in 
London to sustain and advise her but the work was essentially her own. To 
Gandhi, Mr. Nehru and the rest she was the trusted Agatha—perhaps next to 
C. F. Andrews the European best-loved in India in modern times. Secretaries of 
State, Viceroys and Governors often found her submissions inconvenient and 
sometimes unacceptable but never for one moment doubted her integrity or resented 
her interventions, and they became in many cases her close and admiring friends. 
She was not indispensable to Indian independence but without her the transfer of 
power would have been carried through less surely without violence and less surely 
a connection dissolved in such a way as to be re-forged the stronger in freedom and 
self-respect. 

What was the secret of her influence and her success? First and foremost the 
single-mindedness, undoubtedly. She not only laboured for but lived for and felt 
for the freedom of India. Beyond this was her unfailing gift for gaining the con- 
fidence, even the affection, of persons who could not possibly see things as she saw 
them but would never have dreamt of turning her away unheard. More funda- 
mental still was her invincible faith in the goodness in human persons. She always 
credited the statesmen she encountered with the best of intentions whether they 
deserved it or not and in the result almost always drew the best out of them. She 
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was the pre-eminent reconciler because she never lost faith in people. Politically 
speaking she could be judged naive but it was the naiveté of the pure in heart, 
of those with the faith and courage that can and do remove mountains. 

GERALD BAILEY 
Agatha Harrison. By Irene Harrison. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


REVISING MARX 


Mr. Strachey considers that “ renewed attempts to assess the nature of con- 
temporary capitalism are overdue.” But the first volume of what he calls a 
“* projected series of studies on the principles of democratic socialism,” is not only 
a reassessment of capitalism. It is a revision of Marxism, an attempt to reconcile 
the Marxian vision with what has really happened since the publication of Das ) 
Kapital. 

Mr. Strachey is a courageous man: not only because so many before him have 
made the same attempt, with doubtful results, but even more so because of the way 
he goes about his task. He will not be pardoned by those to the right or those to 
the left of him. For the first, he does not nearly go far enough in rejecting Marx, 
which can be done much more completely when you have never read him. For the 
orthodox Marxists to his left, in particular the Marxist-Leninists, the mere mention 
of democratic socialism qualifies Mr. Strachey, in their lingo, as a “ social traitor.” 
What further aggravates his position with that group of opponents is his un- Marxist, 
that is clear and readable, English; Mr. Strachey is in for a difficult time. 

The forecast of the inevitable, increasing pauperisation of the working classes is 
of course one of the most important examples of Marx’s theory being in patent 
conflict with observable facts. While stressing Marx's error on this point, Mr. 
Strachey pleads: 

It is not really that the standard of wage earners “has risen;” such a 
phrase seems to imply some automatic process, built into the system 
itself. What has really happened is on the contrary that the wage earners, 
by political and trade unionist efforts sustained over a century, have 
forced up their standards of life in the teeth of the economic tendencies 
of the system. 


. . » The more you look into the matter, the clearer it does become that 
there does exist such a tendency as Marx described. His prediction would 
have been justified, instead of falsified, by the event if only he had been 
content to diagnose a tendency instead of an irreversible “law.” But this 
tendency has been overruled, in the advanced capitalist societies, but 
not elsewhere, by essentially non-economic forces, the existence of which 
Marx overlooked. (Pages 109 and 110; all italics are Mr. Strachey’s.) 


In a later passage, the author adds: 
. in those capitalist societies in which democracy is either non-existent 
or ineffective, there is no reason to suppose that the basic Marxist diagram 
and its Leninist extrapolations are incorrect. (Page 280.) 
This is an ingenious reconciliation of Marxism with reality, but it is also extremely 
damaging to Marxism. The moment it is admitted that Marx failed to take into 
account those “ essentially non-economic forces "—undoubtedly a major omission 
—one of the mainstays of the whole system collapses and Marxism can no longer 4 
claim to be an “ all-embracing science of society ” (hence the negative reaction of 
the orthodox Marxist to any such explanation is instinctively sound, from his point 
of view). After that, all that remains of Marxism—apart from its importance as a 
= religion—is an historically interesting exhibit in the museum of the human 
mind. 
As to the Leninist extrapolations, it is not clear why Mr. Strachey, recognising 
the fallibility of Marx’s historical forecasts, should with Lenin describe present-day ' 
capitalism as “ last-stage ” and insist on giving the word “ last ” the meaning of 
both “latest” and “ ultimate” (p. 41). (The translator of Lenin’s pamphlet 
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Imperialism, to be precise, uses the term “ highest stage.””) If capitalism means the 
exploitation of man by man—and that definition covers at least a very large part 
of what Marxism sees in it—it would then be perfectly possible to argue that the 
eastern part of the world is at present in a period of State capitalism which has 
revived most of the abuses of private capitalism, its nineteenth-century forerunner. 
This State capitalism may yet have to pass through many stages before ceasing to 
be a form of capitalism. And who knows whether in western Europe, the next 
stage will not be a hybrid mixture of strengthened Keynesian capitalism with some 
trade union version of socialism? That possibility should also make one very 
cautious before using the term “ last-stage.” 

Despite an extremely interesting and valuable appraisal of Keynes’ place in the 
history of economics and his role as the saviour of capitalism, the economic and 
sociological part of Mr. Strachey’s book seems to the reviewer the weaker, compared 
with its political part. Whether or not there is a fundamental tendency towards 
pauperisation, such progress as the working classes have achieved over the last 
century has been due to political and trade union power. This power stands and 
falls with democracy. On the weaknesses of democracy, its comparatively young 
roots and the dangers threatening it, Mr. Strachey’s views have a somewhat Laskian 
flavour. There is of course the fear that the “ last stage ” of capitalism may not be 
followed by the first stage of socialism, even though, as Mr. Strachey mentions in 
passing, “* it is perfectly true that the native conservative forces are, in Britain and 
America, far more humane, civilised and, for that matter, democratic than the 
communists have shown themselves to be” (p. 275). But he is perfectly right in 
wondering whether they will stay so when confronted with a democracy intent on 
controlling the State in a way “ that will suit the wage earners better and the upper 
and middle classes less well.” R. P. SCHWARZ 
Contemporary Capitalism. By John Strachey. Gollancz. 25s. 


THE LION BELLOC 


This large book—for it amounts to 280,000 words—is not only a comprehensive 
account of Belloc but an extremely competent one: honest yet tactful and kind; 
thorough in its enterprise and research, and balanced in its estimate of a character 
who plunged into controversy and therefore occasioned it. If the book has a fault 
this lies in the omission of certain essential points which should have struck the 
attention of a biographer who had every opportunity of meeting Belloc’s friends 
from earlier years and seeing what happened in his latest phase. The first of these 
omissions is the British nonconformist element in Belloc’s ancestry in his maternal 
grandfather. The late Lord Halifax was often amused to think that the Church of 
England, which the grandfather attacked for its Popish taint, was the butt of the 
grandson for not having enough of this Popish element—and indeed this dissenting 
element was a strong ingredient in Belloc’s psychology, from the time when Lady 
Philippa Stewart, the Duke of Norfolk’s sister, complained of him “ as a very rude 
and bad tempered boy.” In other words he inherited a rebellious combativeness. 
The second point which is ignored is the close friendship which bound Belloc after 
his wife’s death to Mrs. Reginald Balfour who was the daughter, Charlotte, of that 
remarkable figure of the earlier part of this century, Mrs. Warre Cornish. Letters 
from Mrs. Balfour are quoted, but there should have been explicit reference to one 
to whom he turned for closest sympathy. Their friends were always wondering 
why the pair never married; for ‘Belloc was a lonely widower craving to fill the 
void in his life. The third point is insufficient reference to the immense ovation 
offered by the Press of England as a whole to Belloc on his eightieth birthday. It 
was one of life’s ironies that here was a man who loved to be acclaimed by all 
shades of opinion as a hero not yet passed from earth, honoured for both the range 
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and the vigour of his achievement, a survivor from the age of giants, whose brain 
could no longer appreciate what was happening. 

** The hilarious bullock ” liked rows and fights to the end, and his fierce combats 
were for the most part in defence of the Roman Catholic Church. A pupil at 
Newman’s Oratory School he might well have imbibed the culture and generosity 
of the complex character of its founder who is hailed now as a spirit irenic and 
oecumenical. In Protestant Birmingham—where his grandfather had fought in his 
time his Protestant fight—this Church into which the grandson had been born 
met with depreciation, attack or neglect. Before he died this attitude of Britain 
and indeed of the English-speaking world had modified. But he kept up his stand 
of aggrieved defiance which yet had in it a certain nobility and grandeur; these gave 
his utterance dignity and his best writing an unquestionably classic quality—even 
while his readiness for slaps sometimes brought him on to the stage in the guise 
of a buffoon. Mr. Speaight quotes the best-known story of him: how when a verger 
in Westminster Cathedral came to remonstrate with him for being incorrect in 
bearing or stance, he answered: “* Go to Hell,” to receive the immediate apology: 
“* 1 beg your pardon, Sir, I did not know you were a Catholic.” 

Mr. Speaight had to face the fact that since the death of Belloc a daughter and 
her husband had brought out a vivid little book of tribute to him, and J. B. Morton 
had written an admirable memoir. So it was felt that this book should be not the 
record of a masterful personality who through its punches made itself loved and 
admired in close relationships, but rather of a man who between 1893 and 1918 
made his name and produced work which kept momentum through the years. 
Then, and afterwards, this was due to the combination of readiness for mental 
fight with classic and epic effects in the use of words; the ever-recurring nobility 
of his greater passages witnessed the strength and vigour of his mind. As a figure 
he was never really hated though he sounded as though he were; more often he 
was admired and loved, and this in spite of the fact that in gestures and in writing 
he was so often aggressive. Undoubtedly the aggressiveness had its part in the 
immense change that has taken place in the general attitude of his countrymen 
to the Catholic Church. He grew up among the Whig historians of whom George 
Trevelyan is the honoured survival. But in Oxford today though there may be a 
Taylor there is no Trevelyan and in his own Balliol one of the dons is actually a 
professed Jesuit. What Belloc contributed to the change was not history which 
the historians quote and remember; in Catholic schools the history master has to 
warn partisan neophytes that if they reproduce Belloc they will deserve no scholar- 
ships. What he contributed was the growl and roar of the outraged lion and these, 
with appropriate leonine gestures, were too remarkable to be ignored. They were 
sometimes brutal; in a controversy with Dean Inge in an evening paper he once 
wrote that whereas unscholarly people often repeated innocently some stock 
Protestant gibe, this could not be the case with one so scholarly as Inge. The way 
he said this was: “* You are lying and you know where you are.” It is difficult to 
estimate what Belloc thought he gained from crudities of this kind, for they certainly 
spread the idea less that Protestant theologians were deliberately dishonest than that 
Catholic controversialists did not know the ABC of Christian decency. Some 
young controversialists liked the sound of the whack; but it ‘lowered Belloc in 
general estimation as much as the shots fired last autumn at Port Said lowered the 
prestige of Great Britain and its Prime Minister. 

When all has been said against Belloc on this score we have yet to reckon with 
remarkable achievement: a new classic in children’s verse and in satire where 
his genius for springing surprises made his gibes into jokes in a great new style; 
a power of evocative description which enabled him to write of dawn like another 
Meredith in words which evoke the Turneresque changes in the glories of sky and 
air when the sun is near the horizon. Then, too, he had sudden insights into the 
political trends of the time. How acute were the contentions in his book on the 
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party system in 1911 and how far he diagnosed disease and warned when he wrote 
The Servile State in that year and the year succeeding! 

Exquisitely he could write of autumn: “ At this season a sky which is of so 
delicate and faint a blue as to contain something of general mockery and certainly 
more of tenderness presides at the fall of leaves. There is no air, no breath at all. 
The leaves are so light that they slide on their going downwards, hesitating on that 
which is not void to them and touching at last so imperceptibly the earth with which 
they are to mingle that the gesture is much gentler than salutation and even more 
discreet than a discreet caress.”” This book reveals a standard of poetry which 
even Belloc’s special admirers will find as a rich surprise: 

From what known hills, in what remembered skies 
Or over what familiar, following seas 

Or in what bowls of morning did you rise, 

West wind of the contented? That to these 

Dull shores lethargic an appalling Breeze 

Quick with remembrance and the power 

To stir the unburied dead you wake the accomplished hour, 
Why will you vex me? I have oald the debt 
Which all to the inexorable pay; 

The mortal’s due of numbers and decay 

That do enfranchise from this Olivet 

Of purposeless yet passionate regret 

For those deep hills and that strong youth of mine 
When I was raised in light and kissed by lips divine. 

Mr. Speaight sums up much of Belloc in the words: “‘ He never made enough 
allowance for other people’s faults because he was so oblivious of his own.” But 
the last word must be for some haunting greatness which leapt out and left a 
masterpiece, now of satire, now of acumen, but more often of some historical 
insight which expressed itself in great passages of prose, the best no doubt his 
Joan of Arc. To this must be added a grasp of the importance of place, especially 
in the sense of geography. ROBERT SENCOURT 
Hilaire Belloc. By Robert Speaight. Hollis and Carter. 30s. 


PROUSTIAN TIME 


Proust’s stature as a novelist is assured, yet there must be a striking numerical 
disparity between those who are content merely to acknowledge this fact and those 
who read the many-volumed A la Recherche du Temps Perdu in its entirety. In an 
even smaller category are the readers who have sufficient leisure to steep themselves 
in the novel so as to appreciate it as a coherent whole. There is so much in Proust; 
hence the multiplicity of critical studies, often explorations of a single theme, 
which his work has inspired. In this recent arrival in English, which was published 
six years ago in French, Mile. Brée concentrates on the novel as a whole. She does 
not delve into Proust’s personal life (a succinct biography appears as an appendix) 
since she recognises that the novel is neither a confession nor autobiography, but 
an artistic creation marked by masterly precision of selective detail. Proust and 
the narrator are distinct. Mlle. Brée points out why nevertheless the first person 
was used—without it, the final revelation would lose its significance, for it is not 
the narrator’s life which is altered but his evaluation of it; a third person could not 
effectively recount this essentially subjective experience. 

It seems indicative that the sub-title of the French original, ‘* Introduction a 
l’oeuvre de Marcel Proust,” has been dropped. This is scarcely an introduction for 
readers unacquainted with Proust. Each chapter of Mlle. Brée’s study throws into 
relief another component of the great Proustian synthesis and in the process many 
aspects of Proustian creation are re-examined. Themes of human comedy and of 
love are seen to compose the intricate social pattern in which change is brought 
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about by individual quest of pleasure. The characters, each humanly bound to 
others, inter-reflecting facets of personality, are moulded by time, but are never 
completely known; being observed from one standpoint, the narrator’s, they 
are necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. Love scenes come to the fore, then 
are lost from view. Love, intricate in its reverberations, is a corrosive element; 
like all experience it is borne on the stream of time. 

Mile. Brée’s clarification of the extremely careful framework on which Proust’s 
stupendous achievement rests, reveals the entire novel as constructed to culminate 
in the transition from time lost to time regained. The substance of the work 
develops from Combray, where the narrator’s personality and inner life were 
formed, to the supreme and dramatic revelation in Le Temps Retrouvé when he finds 
his vocation as a writer; this gives his life, then fast on the decline, its justification 
and causes him to discover the individual’s sole reality in the timeless, enduring 
world within him which has been built up from lived experience. Seen in retrospect ° 
from this vantage-point, the meaninglessness and frustration which have brooded 
over the narrator’s life up to this time, are transposed into joyful triumph. In 
composing his great novel, Proust did not follow an elaborate plan established 
from the beginning; the various parts were written at widely scattered dates, 
whole blocks being interleaved into what already existed. When we reflect that 
one-third of the novel was published posthumously, it seems astonishing that the 
architecture could have been so minutely perfected as Mlle. Brée believes. This 
is an issue which she does not face and we are left wondering whether she is reading 
more into Proust than he himself intended or whether, even without a final revision, 
his work had inherently that detailed structural entity. Whatever the answer, 
Mile. Brée has not only won our admiration, but has placed readers of Proust 
lastingly in her debt. Only very rarely, in a few clumsy phrases, are we conscious 
that this is a translation. VERA J. DANIEL 
Marcel Proust and Deliverance from Time. By Germaine Brée. Translated from 

the French by C. J. Richards and A. D. Truitt. With an introduction by Angus 

Wilson. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 


A hundred and fifty years ago Russian music as an art form did not exist. Its 
amazingly fast growth stemmed from the influence of the various European schools 
in vogue at the time. Then followed the nationalist reaction with its various odd 
but important non-nationalist offshoots, and finally the change in regime with 
the unhappy results of politics trying to mix in art. It all adds up to as exciting a 
piece of history as anyone could hope to read. Whatever the defects of this book, 
and there are a number, it fills so big and obvious a gap that we should feel grateful 
to Mr. Leonard. In its 395 pages the account of Russian music commences with 
the often-forgotten plain-chant of the Orthodox church and continues with the. 
equally ignored invasion period of Italian opera in the late eighteenth century. 
Although this facet of Russian musical history may not at first seem important to 
the reader, the author rightly points out that: 

The Russian is so strong a nationalist that when he seizes upon a foreign 
art which appeals to him, he usually changes it into something which 
seems to belong to him. 
Therefore, when dealing with the first great Russian nationalist composer, Mr. 
Leonard does not ignore the fact that a greater part of Glinka’s musical education 
took place in Italy. Also, for the first time Dargomisky (not Dargomijsky as here) 
is given due credit for his considerable contribution to the shaping of Russian music. 

It is amazing that such a large and important book on the history of Russian 
music could have been completed without a chapter on Russian folk music. Surely 
its influence on the development of the nationalist school of composers was far 
more important than plain-chant. When the author deals with the “ Five,” far 
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more stress should have been placed on this important source of their melodic gift. 
On the other hand, he spares us luckily the frequently over-emphasised disagree- 
ments between the Mussorgsky and Tchaikovsky schools of composition. The 
“second generation” of composers such as Liadov, Taneiev, Scriabin and 
Rachmaninov are considered in full, as is Prokofiev. It is difficult for anyone to 
cover in a few pages the most diverse and numerous compositions of that wizard 
Stravinsky, but the author uses the space which - has allotted to this composer 
wisely and with great discretion. 

It is only with the revolution and the splitting of | Russian music into two camps, 
the one of exiles, the other of Soviets, that the book deteriorates into political bias. 
The author (an American) allows his dislike of Shostakovitch’s music to play down 
the works of this greatest composer of the Soviet regime. He points out that his 
opera Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk was objected to by the Kremlin because of the 
“ formalistic and complicated scoring” but the main criticism was aimed at its 
unnecessarily pornographic realism. The great fifth symphony is condemned as a 
“good grand opera symphony,” and his latest tenth as being “‘ received in and 
outside Russia with reserve” in spite of England’s almost unparalleled unanimity 
of acclaim and one of the most popular classical music records sold in 1955. 

Careless little historical and transliteration errors mar this book. On the other 
hand, the bibliography section is extremely comprehensive and will be most useful 
to any reader who wants to go deeper into the subject of Russian music. The work 
is not a replacement of the Penguin A Survey of Russian Music by M. D. Calvo- 
corressi (whose superb biography of Mussorgsky has just been published and thus 
does not figure in Mr. Leonard’s bibliography); vastly different as are their points 
of view on the latter period of Soviet music, both books will prove to be indispens- 
able to amateur and professional alike. STEPHEN DREYFUSS 
A History of Russian Music. By Richard Anthony Leonard. Jarrolds. 30s. 


THE CAMERA’S FIRST DOCUMENTARY 


Victorian photographs are, as a rule, bad by modern standards, too obviously 
posed in an unnatural setting, and the subject often revealing a camera-shyness 
bordering on panic. Outdoor photography was hazardous, the plates were slow and 
moving objects became ghosts, or a crowd collected and disorganized the picture, 
a matter which Mr. Punch did not fail to notice and remark upon. It was courageous 
therefore, when Charles Spurgeon the younger, Minister of the South Street 
Greenwich Baptist church, decided to employ photography as a medium of expres- 
sion in his social work. The magic lantern was at the zenith of its popularity and 
lectures on any subject, if so illustrated, attracted large audiences. Exactly what 
sociological theme Charles Spurgeon enlarged upon is unknown and must remain so, 
for the spoken words die on the air, and the manuscript notes (if any) are destroyed, 
but by a stroke of good fortune, and a sequence of chance circumstances, the 
pictures have been preserved. Spurgeon’s son-in-law, the Rev. Alfred Cunningham 
Burley had an interest in railway history which he shared with Mr. O. J. Morris 
to whom he showed a collection of old photographs, depicting daily life in the 
streets between 1884 and 1887; there were some railway pictures among them. 
Mr. Morris took the collection to Mr. David Leggatt, Chief Librarian of Greenwich, 
who recognised their unique character and arranged for fresh negatives to be made 
from the faded prints. 

This gallery of recorded aspects of working-class life in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century makes a book that is fascinating in its frankness, and highly 
entertaining in its revelation of the real thing. What Henry Mayhew did in words, 
Charles Spurgeon has done in pictures—the people are alive, and the incidents 
exciting. Mr. John Pudney, in his Introduction, refers to the scenes as “ the first 
documentary ” which is a most apt description. He sketches briefly but adequately 
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the working and living conditions of the period, preparing us for Mr. O. J. Morris 
who turns the pages of the album and recounts the adventure in each breath-taking 
picture. There are laughter and tears, memories for some and amazement for 
others. The cellophane wrapped, hygienically sealed, never-touched-by-hand ideas 
of today are conspicuously lacking in the wide-open milk-cans and the sarsaparilla 
stands. Hay-wagons thread the streets selling trusses to householders, for this 
was the day of the horse, whose dismissal from the road is not even presaged by the 
curious steam-tramcars: did n@t the burghers successfully petition against them? 

Mr. Morris, with all Sherlock’s pity for Watson, describes his method of identify- 
ing the streets in the photographs as “ elementary.” He either multiplies or divides 
the length of the shadows which equal the time, with the direction in which they fall, 
which indicates the points of the compass, and the answer is the very street—the 
very terrace in the very street—where the cameraman hid under the great light- 
excluding hood as he implored his subjects to “* just stand very still please, while I 
count up to twenty.”’ One feels deeply grateful to fate which preserved the pictures, 
to Mr. Burley, Mr. Morris and Mr. Leggatt for combining so fruitfully to publish 
them, and to Mr. Pudney for his helpful and enlightening essay. 

JULIAN FRANKLYN 

Grandfather's London. By O.J. Morris. Putnam. 21s. 


NOVELS 


Publication of The Eighth Plague by Denys Rhodes following on that of The 
Tribe That Lost Its Head by Nicholas Monsarrat leads one to hope that the maligned 
British colonial servant is coming back into his own in English fiction. The 
bronzed Victoriam superman having been superseded by the pale Greene guilty 
man—both caricatures—perhaps we are now to find a truer representation and 
appreciation in novels of the men who run what is left of our empire. The Eighth 
Plague has much in common with The Tribe That Lost Its Head. 1 would describe 
Mr. Rhodes at this stage of his writing career, meaning it as a compliment, as a 
minor Monsarrat. The Eighth Plague is an entertaining, often fascinating docu- 
mentary novel describing the campaign waged by Man against the Locust in a 
British African Colony and describing, too, how unscrupulous politicians use the 
campaign for their own ends, regardless of its success or failure. The author’s 
expert knowledge of locust control is not only impressive and informative but 
provides an effective background of specialised knowledge—so familiar an adjunct 
of the contemporary novel—against which the somewhat roughly drawn, but in 
the main, lifelike characters measure up to their job but, since this is a contemporary 
novel, sometimes find life rather too much for them. The picture of the locust 
swarms is unforgettable. One is left with the thought that fewer mixed-up kids 
in the outfit might have helped matters—but that, of course, would have meant 
a less entertaining novel. 

Mr. Randolph Stow is a talented young Australian writer of great promise who 
has clearly read a lot of doom-laden Romantic literature and has yet to learn that 
world-weary characters who will quote Shakespeare turn rapidly into self-drama- 
tising bores. Does this sound insufferably patronising? It is meant to be helpful. 
A Haunted Land, Mr. Stow’s first novel, may best be described as Australian 
Gothic. The period of the main action of the book is that of the Boer War, of which 
the dominating character, a psychopathic patriarch, makes great anti-Imperialist 
fun. The trouble with Andrew Macguire is his obsessive love for his dead wife 
which is driving him to drink and worse. His possessive love for his children— 
because they are her children—is supposed to be blighting their lives but it is a 
weakness of the book, if a tribute to Mr. Stow’s character drawing, that we seem 
rather to detect the seeds of destruction in their own natures. Another weakness of 
the book is the unlikableness of the whole Macguire clan with whose destinies it is 
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concerned. They bully their blacks, are rude to their neighbours and ill-treat a 
poor, hairy half-wit who is shut up, somewhat improbably, in a cage. One daughter 
in a moment of erotic aberration gives herself to an unfortunate aboriginal whom 
her brother, believing her to have been raped, subsequently murders. The boys 
leave or, like father, take to drink. Grand guignol supervenes. Andrew Macguire’s 
last macabre joke is a grimace of the Romantic Agony. No doubt the sensationalism 
in Mr. Stow’s patchy, at times brilliant book is mainly derivative. The poetic 
descriptions, flashes of insight and moments of real tragic feeling are his own. 

One probably needs to be Welsh fully to appreciate Mr. Glyn Jones’ wordy, 
wistful, autobiographical novel The Valley, The City, The Village. It has its moments 
of beauty and truth but it has also its /ongueurs. Like so many regional novels it 
seems to be more a product of memory than of the creative imagination. The 
narrator, Trystan Morgan, is a sensitive soul, terrified of girls and something of a 
prig. His adolescent memoirs are authentic, nostalgic, sometimes moving. Perhaps 
the trouble is that, for the hero of a longish novel, Trystan has too few unusual 
experiences and an insufficiently original mind. 

The Wessex of Mr. John Cowper Powys is, both as to time and place, a country 
of the Powys mind, but since Roger Bacon is “* featured,”’ as the film titles say, it 
must be adjudged to have some connection with the thirteenth century. Yet, while 
we accept an analysis of the medieval mind that shows it as a battleground for the 
old gods, the Old Testament and Christianity, where, we ask, is the fear of hell? 
Mr. Powys suffers as a writer of fiction from disorganised erudition. He gives us, 
in The Brazen Head, a semi-historical, semi-fabulous world—a literary bastard of a 
world that the mind rejects and the heart disowns, though few will not find fasci- 
nating, in a repulsive kind of way, his Bruegelesque landscape with medieval 
grotesques. Over this landscape rolls a symbolic mist. Friar Bacon gives a semblance 
of life to a brazen head through the mediation of a Jewish virgin—in which we detect 
a blasphemous parody. There are intimations of phallic worship and much esoteric 
information more easily obtainable from The Golden Bough. In the end a self-styled 
** Anti-Christ ”’ and Lilith—‘*t The Body ” as Hollywood would call her—go up 
in flames with the brazen head as it is proclaiming the timelessness of time. I inter- 
pret this symbolic holocaust as the combustion of Man’s lust and hubris against a 
background of Eternity. I am probably wrong. LUKE PARSONS 


The Eighth Plague. By Denys Rhodes. Longmans, Green. 13s. 6d. 
A Haunted Land. By Randolph Stow. Macdonald. 13s. 6d. 

The Valley, The City, The Village. By Glyn Jones. Dent. 15s. 
The Brazen Head. By John Cowper Powys. Macdonald. 18s. 


NEW EDITIONS REVISED 


The Social Contract: A Critical Study of its Development. By J. W. Gough. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 

From the Other Shore and The Russian People and Socialism: Essays and Dialogues 
1847-1851. By Alexander Herzen. George Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 15s. 

The Theory and Practice of Communism: Up to the 20th Russian Party Congress of 
1956. By R. N. Carew Hunt. Geoffrey Bles. 18s. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office List 1957: An Official Year Book. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s. 

U.S.A.: Its Geography and Growth. Prepared by R. Tamsma with the text (first 
published in 1955) reset and over fifty new photographs added. 10s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


They group themselves into chrono- 
logical procession, marching hopefully 
out of the morning mists of 6000 B.c. 
into the darkened afternoon of 1957. 


Sun-warmed fruit 


In GREEK CIVILIZATION (George Allen 
& Unwin. 30s.) André Bonnard with no 
condescension has in mind the general 
reader, who is given perspective rather 
than panoramic history and is led to 
examples that seem to typify. Growth, 
from Homer’s humanism to the comple- 
tion of Athenian democracy by the 
Olympian Pericles; from the triumph 
and degradation of men and gods in the 
Iliad to the gradual ousting of private 
vengence by jurisdiction in the plays of 
Aeschylus; from tribalism to popular 
sovereignty: these and more are traced 
amid the social upheavals, with a 
chapter on slavery and the status of 
woman and another on the sphere of 
Sappho and her “ single reality ” called 
Beauty. A. Lytton Sells translates as 
befits the author of The Italian Influence 
in English Poetry, and the illustrations— 
of landscape, of temple column or of 
scene on a vase—keep the mood of the 
reader at wonder and exultation pitch. 
Keenly anticipated is the full flowering 
of Greek culture in a later promised 
volume, even though we must also wit- 
ness the rapid decline. 


Occupied island 


The oncoming upstarts nevertheless 
so enriched their territories abroad that 
Leonard Cottrell’s SEEING ROMAN 
BRITAIN (Evans Bros. 21s.) is magnifi- 
cently free from anti-climax. Then too, 
remembering with pleasure his chron- 
icles of other expeditions back in time 
to The Lost Pharaohs or The Bull of 
Minos, the record of his latest journey 
lacks nothing of their liveliness and 
enterprise. And by the time he says of 
the 3,558 miles registered by the car’s 
speedometer: “‘ I would willingly travel 
them all again ” his attitude has become 
infectious. Wherever they were negoti- 


able he kept to the lines of the Roman 
roads, but the walker and the cyclist may 
also follow in the track of the Legions 
with an ordnance survey map and Mr. 
Cottrell’s book to supply the ‘ human 
interest.’ For, as he says, his is not the 
technical approach and he is less 
interested in the construction of build- 
ings than in those who lived in them, 
more concerned about the daily life of a 
legionary than with the strategy of 
generals and the politics of an emperor. 
That the sullen barbarian land was 
changed in four years to a thorough- 
going Roman province is remarkable 
enough but such historical facts, in the 
words of Dr. John Morris in the 
Foreword, “ seep almost imperceptibly 
through the narrative.” The chapter 
headings spur the memory of half- 
forgotten quests or invite the reader to 
explore the unknown; and the pictures, 
maps, charts, the table of events, the 
lists of place-names with English equiva- 
lents and of museums which have 
Romano-British specimens, contribute 
to the general stirring of the imagination 
and consequent attempts to solve the 
puzzles for ourselves. 


Detail and span 


It is as to a great enigma that 
Allardyce Nicoll approaches THE 
ELIZABETHANS (Cambridge University 
Press. 25s.). The inconsistencies, the 
extremes, the scythe of death and the joy 
of living, the radiance and the shadows, 
tempt elucidation, but the historian 
avoids the snares of prejudice by 
“letting the story of the Elizabethan 
age take shape in the language, poetic 
and prose, of its own people.”’ This then 
is an anthology of pictures and passages 
set within a framework that strongly 
supports, and all rounding a modern 
conception of the era in terms compre- 
hensible to its own men and women. It 
is hardly a panorama, for the roofs are 
lifted and the doors unlatched. Let 
us call it rather a model to scale, 
inadequate though this description still 
is. For the village has its work and 
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pastimes, the city roysters and dies of 
the plague, the astronomers, astrologers, 
scientists and physicians chart, plot and 
brew, witches and fairies cast their 
potent spells, music and the dance 
flourish and literature comes to glory, 
education “is a prime interest for an 
age conscious of its debt to classical 
learning,” travel and exploration are no 
longer outlandish, the church, army and 
navy muster strength, Parliament holds 
its own while the Queen behaves like a 
Russian statesman of today, and where 
there is rank bribery there is also respect 
for the high standard of the law. 
Professor Nicoll succinctly introduces 
each section and the dozens of illustra- 
tions, notes and quotations delightfully 
combine instruction and entertainment, 
confronting us with the reality behind 
our musings. 


The monstrous regiment 


Elizabeth the First naturally garners 
a number of index references in THE 
ENGLISH WOMAN IN History (George 
Allen & Unwin. 35s.). Not that Doris 
Mary Stenton encourages any supposi- 
tion that discontent only emerged in the 
1500's; for she found the impulse to 
write her scholarly and most exacting 
survey in the contrast she found between 
“* the masterful and independent Anglo- 
Saxon ladies ” and “ the legally depen- 
dent although still masterful ladies in 
the plea rolls and charters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.” The hordes 
who overran this Roman province with- 
in a hundred years after Christ’s birth at 
least brought a regard for their wives as 
equal partners in the struggle for exis- 
tence, and the English women who 
sprang from the stock, Lady Stenton 
considers, “‘stand for an ideal of 
civilized behaviour in a violent age.” 
Her volume begins when Tacitus tells 
of the Germanic women and ends with 
John Stuart Mill’s plea for practical 
politics and public morality against The 
Subjection of Women. From Lady 
Godiva to Florence Nightingale, Bess 
of Hardwick to Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Elizabeth Martindale to Harriet Mar- 
tineau, from the daughters of Sir 


Thomas More to Mary Ann Evans 
better-known as George Eliot, they were 
sisters in their longing for reform. 
Much of what they hoped from bread 
and butter legislation has been fulfilled; 
the care for objectivity which distin- 
guishes and adorns this book does not 
appease the nagging self-reproach that, 
up to and including the fear-tortured era 
of the second Queen Elizabeth, women 
have accomplished little else. 


A learned woman 


Who, looking along the serried ranks 
of bookstall wares aimed at feminine 
interests, or estimating the ‘ vital 
statistics ’ eternally displayed on cover, 
screen and advertisement, can doubt 
that hardly less cogent today is this 
letter of a twenty-one-year-old written 
in 1710 to the bishop who corrected her 
Latin studies? 


My sex . . . are permitted no books 
but such as tend to the weakening 
and effeminating of the mind. Our 
natural defects are every way in- 
dulged, and it is looked upon as in 
a degree criminal to improve our 
reason, or fancy we have any... 
There is hardly a character in the 
world more despicable, or more 
liable to universal ridicule than 
that of a learned woman. 


In THE Lire oF LADY MARY WOoORTLEY 
MontaGu (Oxford University Press. 
30s.) Robert Halsband twirls effectively 
her faceted and energetic career, so that 
we are dazzled by the sparkles and 
admire with a touch of reverence the 
intellectual colour and glow, the sheer 
vivacity, she brought to her progress 
from duke’s daughter with a genius 
for letter-writing to mother-in-law of a 
Prime Minister and mother of the rascal 
Edward. Her natural courage was 
employed when she accompanied 
Edward senior, mean, humourless and 
neglectful, on his Ambassadorship to 
Turkey. Of the estaté he left (£800,000 
in money and £17,000 a year in land) 
Elizabeth Montagu, the bluestocking 
cousin, wished that it might ‘* make his 
heirs as happy and illustrious as the 
getting it made him anxious and 
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odious.” But his wife, who put about 
the idea of smallpox inoculation, who 
patronised literature, who left England 
for continental travel twenty years 
before she died, whose correspondence 
was effortlessly brilliant, had compensa- 
tions for his shortcomings. As she 
herself said, her curiosity was a power- 
ful passion and whether, determined to 
see the inside then barred to Christians, 
she entered St. Sophia in Arab male 
dress, or maintained “ a baffling friend- 
ship” with Count Algarotti, half her 
age and homosexual, her restless intellect 
never flagged. She was vilified by her 
erstwhile friend Pope the satirist and by 
Walpole the gossip, and with the help of 
documented facts, copious or frag- 
mentary, Mr. Halsband undertakes 
surely successfully her rehabilitation. 


Trade 

Less exalted on the whole are her 
contemporaries encountered in ENGLISH 
PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(Longmans. 30s.). Dorothy Marshall 
shows the social structure of the country 
with mechanical invention about to 
usher in the industrial revolution. The 
power of the merchants in shaping 
colonial and foreign policy is assessed, 
as are the constitutional and ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. She has chapters 
showing what it meant to men and 
women to belong to the nobility, the 
gentry, the “ middling sort’’ and the 
labouring poor. And better agriculture 
and breeding of livestock, accompanying 
the expansion of industry, were having 
their own share of the impact on econo- 
mic change. It is envisaged that 
students of history, economics and 
literature will indeed find Dr. Marshall’s 
theme a “ stimulating and not too heavy 
going” supplement to their pleasures 
of reading. 


The vapours 

The old and the new, flowing into the 
next century, had also an impact on 
THE VICTORIAN HEROINE (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 18s.). Patricia Thomson’s 
study of “A Changing Ideal 1837-1873” 
traces the influence of ideas about 
woman’s status on the governesses, 
dispensers of charity, clever girls of the 
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family, submissive spinsters, the inno- 
cent and ignorant of social evils, who 
peopled the novels. Among them, Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Wives and Daughters appeared 
only seven years before Wilkie Collins’ 
New Magdalen, Charlotte Bronté’s 
Villette only five after Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair. In the period no typical 
heroine can be cited, only the possibility 
of building a composite from the lot—a 
diverting theme of Dr. Thomson’s, given 
a feminist backbone but fleshed with 
substance from the novels themselves. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF Mrs. PEACOCK 
(J. M. Dent. 15s.) by Gerald Bullett and 
Aubrey Menen’s THE ABODE OF LOVE 
(Chatto & Windus. 13s. 6d.) are two 
novels set in the nineteenth century, the 
second founded on the fact of the poly- 
gamous Mr. Prince, a clergyman who 
started a new religion. Mr. Bullett’s 
assembly of characters is entirely agree- 
able, with the Mr. Bennet-like father 
and his fussing wife and three so 
marriageable daughters; their presenta- 
tion is only marred by occasional 
reference to the present day. The 
daughters in Mr. Menen’s story are not 
so marriageable and he cannot describe 
the shaking off of spinterhood without 
a certain uncharacteristic facetiousness. 
As one of Mr. Menen’s most ardent 
admirers, this reader registers dis- 
appointment and looks for next time 
when he shall have recovered that 
civilized wit, the glancing shaft of 
satire, the honey dipped in Chianti. 
Here the joke goes on too long with a 
sound of hammering. 


Tragedy 

Shame it is that George Mikes, who 
has something to hammer about in 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION (Andre 
Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) should occupy so 
few of these lines. The book, with its 
historical introduction, its recording of 
events which have come full circle, its 
complacency-shaking photographs, is 
one result of his commission from the 
B.B.C. to go and report. Profits go to 
Hungarian Relief, and it is further 
recommended for the coolness of its 
author’s judgement and his journalistic 
competence. GRACE BANYARD 
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| STUDIES IN 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


VOL. I 


HIS BOOK brings together a selection of essays based on lectures given at the York Civic 
Trust's summer schools of Architectural Studies during the past six years. It is presented in a 
manner which will interest a wide range of readers, each essay being well illustrated with carefully 
chosen photographs, many of which have been specially taken for the volume. 
Edited by Dr. W. A. Singleton, M.A., Ph.D., B.Arch., F.S.A., Director of the York Institute 
of Architectural Study, the essays include :— 


ST. ANTHONY'S HALL, YorK, by E. A. Gee, D.PHIL., M.A. 








EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LANDSCAPE GARDENING, by Dorothy Stroud 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS REVIVAL, by Thomas Howarth, PH.D., A.R.1.B.A. 





LORD BURLINGTON AND HIS WORK IN YORK, by Professor Rudolf Wittkower 


THE NORTHERN VILLAGE—EVOLUTION OR DECAY? by Dorothy Sylvester, M.A. 


THE LOST VILLAGES OF NORTHERN ENGLAND, by Maurice Beresford, M.A. 





SPACE AND FORM IN CIVIC DESIGN, by D. G. Thornley, B.A., A.R.1.B.A. 


GEORGIAN DOORWAYS IN YorRK, by C. J. Main 








Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated Price 15/- (Post 1/-) 


ST. ANTHONY’S PRESS, 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, WC2 
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